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that leads 
a fast life... = 


DU PONT VAT DYES vive you colors that are 
fast for the life of the garment. On children’s 
playclothes, for example, vat colors stay crisp 
and new-looking during the endless trips 


through the washtub. 


You can choose the shades you want from 


Always dye with an eye a rainbow’s range of brilliant, uniform, deep- 


to the end use penetrating colors— in Du Pont PONSOL* and 
LEUCOSOL* (anthraquinone-type dyes) and 


SULFANTHRENE* (indigoid and _ related 


YZ dyes). Our Technical Staff will be happy to 
Wit \ help you find the right dye—and the right 
YW method of application—to assure you and your 
customers lasting satisfaction. E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.). Dyestuffs Division, 

RES. v5. Pat OFF Wilmington 98. Del. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY * REG. US PAT. OFF 





model dyeing laboratory departments 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
are illustrated. 


Pa. 


e. 
Setter in pt® 





AMANTHRENE* VAT COLORS 
provide the answer to the demand for 
better color fastness in textiles. 


in paste or powder form 


A complete range 


of superior VAT COLC 


Particularly recommended for PRINTING fine 


cotton and rayon dress fabrics and draperies. Unequaled for all 
around fastness to washing, chlorine or peroxide bleaching 


and soda boiling. 


Pleasing in their self-shades ... fully satisfying in 
combinations. Naturally, the AMANTHRENE colors are 


equally well suited for DYEING cotton and rayon fibers. 


A.A.P. technicians will be happy to demonstrate any of the 
AMANTHRENE range in your plant. For detailed information on the 
complete range available, as well as data regarding your 


individual requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. * Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. . Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago, Ill, * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DILEINE SINGLE 


A Superior Inhibiting Agent 
For Processing Jig Dyed Fabrics 
Does Not Require Pretreatment 


The exceptionally slow exhausting properties: built into 
Dileine Single offer you maximum distribution of dye- 
stuffs throughout large rolls of jig processed fabrics. 


Dileine Single has unique leveling properties and is 
exceptionally stable to high temperatures. It offers 
- superior protection against atmospheric fading. 


Dileine Single is applied simultaneously with the dye- 
stuffs. No pretreatment what-so-ever is required. 


We would welcome the opportunity of sending you 
further data on the superior properties of Dileine Single th 


along with samples for test purposes. 
PASSAIC,N. J. 


Passaic, New Jersey Branches: Carlstadt, N.J. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AND BoRDEAyy B , 


CIBA research and product development are a continuous and active EE EEE RE re 


part of our service. As direct evidence of this, here at 
CIBA we have made available within the past year 
these timely additions to our product listings. 


SAPAMINE ms 


We invite all users of dyestuffs and textile processing 
materials to consult with us on how these new 
CIBA developments can help to increase processing 
efficiency, simplify handling and improve end-product 
results at lowered costs. 


CIBA COMPANY INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 











“Cal” Sees Himself as Others See Him 





Cal was lolling in front of the TV, his long spine bent 
in a comfortable curve. He drowsed. Suddenly he came 
awake at the word “‘soap’’ to find himself in the midst 
of an educational film describing a textile mill. 

“Oh, no!"" he groaned as the camera took an angle 
shot down into a milky, 
murky tank of water. 
‘Haven't they ever heard of 
me? What'll I do, what'll I 
do? Lime soap all over the 
goods and I have to sit here 
and watch!" 

All this time the care- 
fully cultured voice of the 
narrator was going on and 
on about how the fabric was washed with soap “‘just as 
carefully and thoroughly as a good houswife would do 
it.”’ “Well, why don’t you use Calgon like a good 
intelligent housewife?’’ screamed Cal. 

He was in danger of dissolving in his own tears when 
the camera shifted. Here came a young chap with a 
bucket. He peered into the tank then poured into it the 
contents of the bucket. Cal was tense with anticipation. 
Second by second, he watched as the scum gave way to 





CALGON fs the registered trade mark f 
: HAGAN 
HALL 
BUROAMIN 
CALGON 


prod 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF 
HAGAN CORPORATION 


floating suds, the water cleared, 
and the greasy ring around the 
tank began to dissolve. 

The smooth voice from the 
TV set went on. ‘To produce 
clear, even shades of color on 
our goods, we make the water 
for washing softer than soft by 
using Calgon to prevent sticky 
lime soap deposits and to help 
the soap do its cleaning job.”’ 

Cal leaped to his feet and made like an animated 
chelate ring as he shook hands with himself. “‘Just a 
bit slow getting me into the act,’ he commented, “‘but 
they'll be O.K. now. Could've saved quite a bit of soap 
if they'd given me first crack 
at the calcium and magnesium.” 

For full information on this 
and other applications of 
Calgon in the textile industry, 
send for the bulletin *‘Calgon 
Data for the Textile Chemist.”’ 





cal 


HAGAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 
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Now use SYTON 
with blends 


Syton Produces 
Greater Yarn Strength 
In Wool Blends 


You’ve already found Syton, Monsanto’s silica 
dispersion, a profit-booster in woolen and worsted 
spinning... 

Now... mill trials prove Syton just as advan- 
tageous with blends. Smooth rayon staple behaves 
more like serrated wool fiber when Syton is ap- 
plied to control inter-fiber slippage. And the proof 
is in the spinning. Sytonized wool-rayon yarn is 
10%-30% stronger; and ends down are fewer 
and with Syton you can spin finer counts on all 
blends, or use Jess twist and get equal yarn 
strength. 

These, and other real advantages, mean many 
production savings all along the line—more profit 
despite rising costs. You'll want to put Syton to 
work for you...in your plant. So send the handy 
coupon below for full information. 


For full information on Syton,* Sterox 6* for wool 
scouring, and other Monsanto textile chemicals such 
as Stymer,* for rayon slashing; Merlon* resins for 
durable finishes; Resloom,* for washability and 
wrinkle resistance; Sted,* for cleansing and scouring 
action; Catalyst AC for curing melamine and urea 
resin finishes; Dye fixatives; Rezgard,* fugitive-type 
flame retardant—check and return the coupon. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MILL A—55-45 wool-rayon blend. Applied 1.5% Syton 
to wool stock; then blended before carding. Front roll 
speed increased from 105 to 139 r.p.m.—resulting in 
over 30% increase in production. 


MILL B—50-50 wool-rayon blend. Applied 2% Syton, 
3% oil emulsion. Stock carded well and was spun to 
3% run yarn. Tensile strength increased from 75 to 
89 Ibs.—a gain of 18%. 


MILL C—80-20 wool-nylon blend. Applied 2% Syton, 
4% oil to wool stock; then blended with nylon. Over- 
seer attributed improved spinning to uniformity of 


sliver and yarn. 


MILL D—50-50 wool-Dynel blend. Applied 1% Syton, 
212% oil (based on weight of wool) to blended stock. 
Spun to 6 run. Good control of fibers, smooth, uniform 


yarn noted. 


MILL E-— 50-50 wool-viscose blend. Applied 112% 
Syton, 3% oil to wool; then blended with rayon. Mill 
had used Syton for 18 months on blends, including 
virgin and darnetted wool, acetate, viscose, and nylon, 


with consistently good results. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Dept., 
Desk ADT 48, Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Please send me information on: []Syton [] Sterox 6 [] Stymer [] Merlon 


& 
J 
2 
MONSANTO e [_] Resloom [_] Sted [] Catalyst AC [] Dye fixatives (_] Rezgard 
e@ Name & Title 
* 
oe . 
* 
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SERVING INDUSTRY. . .WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


City, Zone, State 
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that’s the reason for 


THE ONY XSANS* 


Not only when we first developed the Onyxsans*—but in all 
the years since then—the main idea back of their continued 
improvement was to provide them with the ability to give the 
widest possible range of hands... from the firm, mellow hand 
of printed draperies, to the satin-smooth texture of a baby’s 





skin. 


That Is Why The ONYXSANS* 
Are the Standard of Comparison 


when softening effects are judged. You can get the kind of 
hand you want with one or more of the Onyxsans... plus... 


© Permanent softening on cotton, acetate, bemberg, 
viscose and their mixed constructions. The finish 
is wash-resistant on other fibers. 


® No mark-off...no odors...no rancidity...no 
stiffness. 


® No need for process changes. Onyxsans are ap- 
plied in the usual way in the pad, jig, dye beck 
or quetsch. 


@ Worthwhile economies in use... a little goes a 
long Way. 
Write yor Bulletin TX-1... the technical bulletin that tells the complete 


Onyxsan story. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING + FINISHING + PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO ° BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 


Caneda Onyx O:! & Chemical Co, itd., Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export. Onyx Internat:onal, Jersey City 2, N. J 
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A NEW GEIGY STAR! 


Solopheny! 
. Brown BL 











7 
* 7 
i a homogeneous direct brown to reservejacetate! 
it in 
— produces balanced shades on cotton-rayon<unions! 
ive the ee 
— famous Solopheny] light fastness! 
A 
The latest introduction to the Geigy Solophenyl* color line gives 
Lind of the dyer for the first time a straight, direct dyestuff to produce 
Oo ‘ 
plus... pleasing shades of brown with acetate effects reserved. In addi- 
tion and because it has equal affinity for cotton and viscose rayon. 
we it makes for balanced shades on union fabrics of those fibres. 
Solophenyl Brown BL has outstanding light fastness, good solu- 
" bility, wet fastness and levelling properties. The wash fastness of 
Solopheny]! Brown BL is improved with urea formaldehyde resin 
finishing with little effect on shade or the product's fastness to 
ap- . 
sol light. 
Samples of Solopheny! Brown BL are available and 
se literature is in preparation. Write for both. 
j * Registered U. S. Patent Office 
omplete 












Ne EILY GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 





BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 
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PERMA - PAR R 


This excellent cation active finish which has served the textile industry 





for the past 10 years, has been improved 


to increase its efficiency and permit greater economy in use. 


MAINTAINS COLOR BRILLIANCY WITH LESS COLOR LOSS 





We suggest that you write for further information 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LYNDHURST Manufacturing Chemists NEW JERSEY 





Southern Represenrarive: DYER S. MOSS COMPANY, 2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, North Carolina 
New England Representative: DONALD R. MacLEAN, Box 202, So. Dartmouth, Mass. 
California Representative: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 2300 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 
Canadian Selling Agent: Reliable Color & Chemical Company, 85 Cannon St. W., Hamilton, Ontario 
Export Division Manager: Chester Feil, Refined Products Corp. 
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NAPHTOLATE SOLUTIONS 


another member of 
the naphtol family... 


Many of the more important Naphtols are now 


available in solution form. 


These solutions have all the attributes of the 


parent Naphtols from which they are derived. 


Naphtolate Solutions save time, labor, solvents 


and oil. 
™~, zs ‘ 
_" The practical advantages of Naphtolate Solutions 
Y., i 
“~& are obvious. 


NAPHTOLATE 
SOLUTION 


Naphtolate Solutions are well worth investigating. 


c 


Our nearest office will supply the information. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET+-NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, ORE. + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ame a1) Dyestuff Reporter was founded 
1917 and the Textile Colorist and 

(formerly Textile Colorist) 
wa porated with it in January, 1949 
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HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
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Gown by Martin: 


For distinctive color effects in your new fabrics, 

new weaves or new prints, let National Technical 
Service provide exact matches and economical formulas. 
And for your everyday needs, phone National Aniline 


for prompt delivery from nearby warehouse stocks of 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. Greensbore Charlotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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ELECTION RESULTS 
1952 AATCC OFFICERS 


Results of the recent mail ballot for 1952 officers of the AATCC have been an- 
nounced as follows: 
President—C Norris Rabold (reelected) 
Vice Presidents (by regions) 

New England—Raymond W Jacoby Southern—Samuel L Hayes 
Central Atlantic—Arthur W Etchells Western—Arthur T Brainerd 








C Norris Rabold 
President 









Gown by Martin: Arthur W Etchells 
Raymond W Jacoby Vice President (Central Atlantic) Samuel L Hayes 
Vice President (New England) Vice President (Southern) 


OLNEY MEDAL CANDIDATES 


HE Committee of Award would like suggestions regardirg candidates for the 
Olney Medal Award of 1952. These should be in the hands of H C Chapin, secre- 
tary of the Association, not later than March 1, 1952. Data on the accomplishments of 





































ics, candidates should be specific in such matters as journal references or patents, but all 
definite information will be helpful. Letters from several sponsors of one candidate are 
nical needless, except for giving additional data. 

Under the rules the basis of award is outstanding achievement in the field of textile 
formulas. chemistry, which is understood to include the development of chemical agents or chem- 
, ae ical processes used in the manufacture of textiles or methods of evaluation. 
| Aniline In making awards, the Committee need not be confined to the consideration of any 

one specific achievement or contribution, but may in its discretion consider the sum 
stocks of total of various and continued contributions to the field, no matter of how long 


duration. 
The citation of the award drawn by the Committee and accompanying the presenta- 
tion of the medal shall set forth clearly the occasion for the award. 
The voting members of the Committee are Harold W Leitch, chairman, William D 
Appel, Henry A Rutherford, Raymond W Jacoby and C Norris Rabold, president of 
the Association, ex officio. 
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Arthur T Brainerd 


ION Vice President (Western) 
10N 
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Report of a Research Committee 





Desizing 


THE PERCHLORIC-ACID METHOD FOR 
THE DETERMINATION OF STARCH AND 
SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS* 


INTRODUCTION 


Finishing-plant laboratories are quite 
often faced with the problem of determin- 
ing small quantities of starch left in fab- 
rics after desizing. The usual method for 
this determination consists of obtaining 
the initial Lone-dry sample weight, lique- 
fying the starch with enzyme or dilute 
hydrochloric acid, washing with hor water, 
obtaining the final Lone-dry sample weight 
and calculating the percentage of starch by 
the loss in weight. During washing and 
physical handling, fiber and noncellulosic 
losses are unavoidable. The losses are 
often partially accounted for in the case 
of sized yarn by running a blank de- 
termination on unsized yarn, but usually 
unsized fabric samples are not available. 
When small quantities of starch (1% or 
less) are involved, the above method does 
not give even a good approximation. 

This report involves a continuation of 
the work of McEwen (1) on a colorimetric 
method for the determination of starch, 
which consists of disintegrating the sample 
with perchloric acid, neutralizing with 
caustic soda, adding excess acetic acid, add- 
ing potassium iodide and potassium iodate 
solutions to liberate iodine, placing solu- 
tion in cell of photoelectric colorimeter, 
interposing a red filter, reading, discharg- 
ing iodine color with sodium thiosulfate, 
reading colorimeter again, subtracting sec- 
ond colorimetric reading from the first 
reading and determining the percentage of 
starch by referring to standard graphs. 
McEwen recommends a solubilizing time 
of 30 minutes in 42% perchloric acid at 
room temperature as giving the best re- 
sults. 


PROCEDURE 


The method reported here differs from 
that of McEwen as follows: 





* Presented by D L Worth before a meeting 
of the Desizing Research Committee at the 30th 
National Convention in New York on October 
16, 1951. 

+ Present address: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fischer Scientific Co, 
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W G SINK ¢ and D L WORTH 


Mooresville Mills, Inc. 





D L Worth 


A modification of McEwen’s colorimet- 
ric method for the determination of starch 
in fabrics is presented and discussed. Ap- 
plication of the method in the analysis of 
known quantities of converted starch in- 
dicates the method is accurate to within 
5% or less even when very small quan- 
tities of converted starch are involved. 
The presence of urea-formaldehyde resins 
or fats does not interfere with the deter- 
mination, but the method does give the 
percentage of locust-bean gum present 
along with the percentage of converted 
starch. Illustrations of how the method 
may be used to evaluate the optimum 
temperatures and pH values of enzymes 
used in desizing are given and discussed. 


1. After being dissolved in perchloric 
acid, the entire sample is neutralized with 
caustic soda so that the determination may 
be stopped at this point and continued 
on the following day if necessary. The 
data in Table I were obtained by complet- 
ing the analysis of several samples on the 
first day and then duplicating the analysis 
on the neutralized samples on the second 
day. 


The analysis on the second day appears to 
be just as accurate as the analysis on the 
first day. 

2. 2 ml of 0.05 N KIO; is added in the 
development of the iodine color instead of 
5 ml of 0.01 N KIO;, or twice as much 
KIO;. The % transmission of the solution 
is still decreasing fairly rapidly when 1 ml 
of 0.05 N KIO; has been added but has 
leveled off when 2 ml of 0.05 N KIOs has 
been added (see Fig 1). Further addi- 
tions of iodate solution do not cause any 
appreciable decrease in transmission. The 
addition of this extra amount of iodate 
makes it unnecessary that the solution be 
standardized so precisely or that additions 
be made so accurately. There is therefore 
an overall increase in accuracy of the de- 
termination. 

3. As the solution is filtered after neu- 
tralization, a blank colorimeter reading 
on the turbid sample becomes unnecessary. 
The complete procedure is as follows: 

1. Obtain bone-dry weight of sample 
(5-10 grams). 

2. Cut fabric samples into small 
squares and transfer to a 100-ml beaker, 
making sure that all small particles are 
transferred to the beaker. 

3. Add sufficient 42% perchloric acid 
solution to cover sample (approximately 
30 ml) and allow to stand at room tem- 
perature for 30 minutes with frequent 
stirring. 

4. Add 100 ml of distilled water and 
a few drops of phenolphthalein; then add 
6 N NaOH solution until the solution 
just changes to a pink color. Discharge 
the pink color with a few drops of 2 N 
acetic acid. 

5. Filter the solution and transfer it 

















TABLE I 
Grams Starch Gum by Analysis 

Sample Grams Starch _ _ ——— — —— - 
Number Gum Padded On First Day % Error Second Day % Error 

1 4.85 4.98 2.7 4.66 3 9 

2 3.88 4.04 4.2 3.92 1.0 

3 2.95 3.10 5.1 2.99 1.4 

4 1.94 2.06 6.2 2.03 4.6 

5 0.97 1.01 4.1 1.03 6.2 
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Starch Determination on the Colorimeter Reading of Various 


Starch Solutions. 


to a 250-ml volumetric flask. Add dis- 
tilled water to bring the volume up to 
the mark. At this poinr the solution may 
be safely left overnight. 

6. An aliquot sample of sufficient vol- 
ume to contain from 1.5 to 3.5 mg of 
starch or starch gum is taken and placed 
in a 100-ml volumetric flask. The volume 
is made up to about 50 ml, and 2.5 ml of 
2 N acetic acid is added. 0.5 ml of 10% 
KI solution and 2 ml of 0.05 N KIO; solu- 
tion are accurately added. The solution 
is diluted to 100 ml, thoroughly shaken 
and allowed to stand for 10 minutes. 

7. A Fisher Electrophotometer with a 
red filter is standardized with distilled 
water. The unknown sample is placed in 
the cell and a reading taken. If the starch 
in question is the same as the starch used 
in preparing the standard curve, the quan- 
tity of starch may be read directly from 
the curve (see Fig 2). Standard curves 
are obtained by solubilizing known quan- 
tities of starch with perchloric acid and 
determining the transmission as outlined 
above. Curves prepared with one corn 
starch may te used with minimum error 
with other corn starches but may not be 
used for other types of starch (1). 

8. From the weight of starch in the 
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Figure 2 


Colorimeter Readings of Various Starch Gum Solutions. 


steel cylinder. The weight 
was obtained, and the percent of starch 
gum padded on the sample was cal- 
culated. The samples were analyzed for 
starch gum with the results 
Table II. There is less than 5% error in 
the experiments, which include two weigh- 
ings besides the weighing required in the 
perchloric-acid method. There was also 
the possibility of losing some fibers from 
the samples during padding. It seems safe 
to conclude that there is considerably less 


bone-dry 


shown in 


than 5% error in the actual starch de- 


terminations. 


INTERFERENCE OF LOCUST-BEAN 
GUM AND BEEF TALLOW Pastes of 
starch gum, locust-bean gum and keef 
tallow were prepared as follows: 

1. 1% Starch gum, 0.05% locust-bean 
gum and 0.05% beef tallow. 





2. 5% Starch gum, 0.25% locust-bean 
gum and 0.25% beef tallow. 
These pastes were padded onto rayon- 





TABLE II 
ACCURACY OF THE PERCHLORIC-ACID STARCH DETERMINATION AND 
INFLUENCE OF THE PRESENCE OF LOCUST-BEAN GUM, BEEF TALLOW 
AND UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESIN 


Solution, % 





Padded on, % 








= : : CC oe Starch 
l the solution sample and the weight of the original Locust- Gum Analyzed, % 
ae , . , aa ° Sample Starch Bean Beef Total plus Starch an . 
or. Discharge sample, the percentage of starch is easily Number Gum Gum Tallow Solids LB Gum Gum % Error 
drops of 2 N calculated. es _ : 
APPLICATION 1 1 1.27 1.29 1.6 
: y: 2 5 5.10 5.34 4.7 
nd transfer it ama ON 3 5 5.33 5.22 — 2.1 
ANALYSIS FOR b SUN % Ave of 2 & 3 5 5.22 5.28 1.1 
8 : STARCH GUM—1% 4 1 0.05 0.05 1.29 1.23 1.17 1.38 12.2* 
and 5% solutions of starch gum (heat-con- 5 1 0.05 0.05 1.35 1.28 1.21 1.28 0.0* 
ee ed _ Aveof 4&5 1 0.05 0.05 1.32 1.26 1.20 1.33 5.5* 
verted starch) were heated to 200-212°F es 6 5 0.25 0.25 6.05 5.75 5.45 5.86 1.9* 
ee on a water bath with constant stirring an 7 5 0.25 0.25 6.20 5.90 5.60 6.00 1.7% 
‘ Beer ‘ g and % 5 0.25 0.25 5.34 5.07 4.80 4.69 — 7.5* 
eee cooked for one hour. These pastes were Ave of 6,7 & 8 5 0.25 0.25 5.86 5.57 5.17 5.52 — 0.9* 
3.9 . : ceeiead = . ney 9 5 us resin (approx 10%) 5.29 5.24 — 0.9 
7 padded onto starch-free strips of rayon 10 5 Plus resin (approx 10%) 5.18 4.99 — 3.6 
14 Z cloth whose bone-dry weights were 11 5 Plus resin (approx 10%) 5.28 5.26 — 0.4 
4.6 ¥ . Ave of 9, 10 & 11 5 Plus resin (approx 10%) 5.25 5.16 — 1.7 
a3 2 nown (laboratory padder), and _ the 
strips were dried on a steamheated * & error based on starch gum plus locust-bean gum. 
or 2. 5 ; : ‘a 
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Speed and Percentage Conversion of Starch Gum by a Commer- 
cial Enzyme at Various pH Values. 


fabric strips and the strips were analyzed 
by the perchloric-acid method with re- 
sults as tabulated in Table II. The results 
indicate that the perchloric-acid method 
determines the locust-bean gum as well as 
the starch gum. Apparently the beef tal- 
low does not interfere. One of the de- 
terminations (Sample 4) showed a large 
positive error, which could be due to 
fiber losses during padding. Another de- 
termination (Sample 8) showed a fairly 
large negative error, which could be due 
to accumulated weighing errors. 


INTERFERENCE OF UREA-FORMAL- 
DEHYDE RESINS A 5% paste of 
starch gum was prepared, padded onto a 
rayon-fabric strip and dried. Onto this 
sample was padded a commercial urea- 
formaldehyde resin plus catalyst. The 
sample was dried, cured and analyzed for 
starch by the perchloric-acid method with 
results as shown in Table II. This ex- 
periment was performed to determine the 
possibility of determining the residual size 
left in a fabric after the fabric is resin- 
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% CONVERSION OF STARCH GUM BY ENZYME AT €OMNUTES 


finished. The results indicate that the 
resin padded on top of the starch does 


not interfere in the starch determination. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON 
ENZYMIC CONVERSION OF STARCH 
GUM 1% pastes of starch gum were 
prepared on a water bath at 212°F and 
maintained at various temperatures from 
120 to 200°F. The starch content of each 
paste was determined by the perchloric- 
acid method beginning with step 6. To 
the paste at 120°F was added 0.5% of a 
commercial bacterial enzyme. Aliquot 
samples of this paste were removed at 
various times and analyzed for starch by 
the perchloric-acid method. The addition 
of acid in step 6 seemed to arrest the en- 
zyme action. The pastes at the other tem- 
peratures were treated in the same man- 
ner. The data, as plotted in Figure 3, 
show the progress of the enzyme action 
at the various temperatures. At the higher 
temperatures, the enzyme action is fast 
but the percentage conversion of starch 
gum is low. At the lower temperatures, 
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Figure 4 


Effect of Temperature on Enzymatic Conversion of Starch Gum. 
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Figure 6 ; 


Effect of pH on the Enzymatic Conversion of Starch Gum. 


the enzyme action is slower but the per- 
centage conversion of starch gum is high. 
Figure 4 shows more clearly the effect of 
the temperatures on the conversion of 
starch gum. The optimum temperature 
for practical desizing with this particular 
enzyme appears to be from 120-130°F. 
Of course, the desizing bath would prob- 
ably have to te somewhat higher in order 
that the cloth after padding be within 
this temperature range. As the tempera- 
ture is lowered below 120°F, the gain in 
conversion would not offset the loss in 
speed. As the temperature is increased 
above 130°F, the gain in speed would not 
offset the loss in conversion. 

EFFECT OF pH ON ENZYMIC CON- 
VERSION OF STARCH GUM 1% 
pastes of starch gum were prepared on a 
water bath at 200°-212°F and maintained 
at 120°F. These pastes were buffered at 
various pH values from 4.00 to 8.75 with 


(Concluded on Page P866) 
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DYEING* 


(PART I—WOOL AND ACID DYES) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


INTRODUCTION 


T has long been known that agitation 
- any form is advantageous to the 
dyeing process. Various workers, including 
Lemin, Vickers, and Vickerstaff (1), have 
found that variations in agitation during 
dyeing result in a variation in the amount 
of direct cotton dye absorbed by cotton. 
Hanson, Neale, and Stringfellow (2) have 
also found this to be true on rayon as well 
as on cotton. 

Smith (3), in 
mohair and human hair with Acid Orange 
2G, found a linear relationship between the 
dye absorbed by the fiber and the square 


Speakman and dyeing 


root of the time over long dyeing periods 
in spite of the fact that the dyebath con- 
considerably in the 


centration decreased 


meantime. This indicates the existence of 
a layer saturated with dye at the fiber sur- 
face, from which diffusion into the fiber 
takes place. In order that diffusion of dye 
into fiber and exhaustion of dye from dye- 
bath may be enhanced, it is necessary to 
decrease or replace this film or layer once 
the dye concentration in this layer has been 
diffusion and 
This is the 


major role which agitation plays in the 


lowered, otherwise further 


exhaustion will be retarded. 
dyeing process. The previous work with 


agitation has been performed primarily 
with direct cotton dyes on cellulosic mate- 
rial. The purpose of this work is to investi- 
gate and define the effect of agitation on 


wool 
EXPERIMENTAL 


The apparatus used for dyeing in this 
work required a constant, measurable source 
and a 
bath. In order to insure not only a con- 


of agitation constant temperature 
stant, but also a uniform agitation, a me- 
chanical wrist-action shaker was used. This 
shaker was a Burrell Wrist-Action Shaker, 
Model CC operated by a 115-volt, 60-cycle 


motor. The shaker vibrated at a constant 


rate of 360 cycles per minute. The varia- 
ented by Fred B Shippee at the 30th 
Ann Convention in New York on October 


19t] 451; prepared for the Section by John H 
Skink Lowell Textile 
Inst and F B Shippee, a graduate student 


associate professor at 
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tions in agitation were obtained by a clutch 
setting on the shaker, which changed the 
amplitude, or arc, through which the shaker 
vibrated. The clutch settings used are indi- 
cated by the amounts called “Agitation 5” 
and “Agitation 10." These values have no 
that 
had an amplitude double that of Agita- 


significance other than Agitation 10 
tion 5. In other words, a dyeing made at 
setting 10 was moved through twice the 
distance that a dyeing made at setting 5 
number of 


was moved, but at the same 


cycles per minute. 


Several 300-ml Kjeldahl flasks with cork 
stoppers were clamped to the wrist-action 
shaker in such a manner that the distance 
from the surface of the dyebath in the 
flask to the shaker arm was the same in all 
cases so as to insure that each dyeing would 
move through the proper arc. The flasks 
attached to the shaker arm-were then sub- 
i“<.. 

The dyeings were made on a wool serge 
fabric which had been previously scoured 


merged into a water bath at'60 * 


with a nonionic detergent and thoroughly 
rinsed. One-gram samples were dyed at a 
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50/1 bath ratio. The following dye formula 
was used for all dyeings: 

1.0% Erio Floxine 2G (C I 31) 

2.0% Sulfuric acid (96%) 

15.0% Sodium sulfate 

Individual samples were dyed for lengths 

of time varying from 1 minute to 120 min- 
utes. All except one set of dyeings were 
found to reach equilibrium exhaustion in 
120 After 
being dyed, the samples were cold-water- 


appreciably less than minutes. 
rinsed and air-dried. Reflectance values for 
all dyed fabrics were determined by meas 
urement with a General Electric Recording 
Spectrophotometer. 

After each dyeing was completed, the 
dyebath was cooled to room temperature 
and its light transmission was measured 
with a Cenco Photelometer. Each series of 
dyeings was done in triplicate, and the 
average exhaustion value was determined at 
each time interval. 

Dyeings were made at a clutch setting of 
Agitation 5 and Agitation 10 as previously 
explained. Dyeings were also made in which 
a weight of glass beads equivalent to the 
weight of the dye solution plus the fabric 
was added to each dyebath, in adddition to 
the fabric and the dye solution. This series 
is designated as 5G and affords a doubling 
of the total energy input of the dyeing proc- 
ess thru the use of an inert material. A 
series designated a, 5ID was made in which 


the total energy input was doubled by 





TABLE I 


EXHAUSTION, PERCENT OF 
ORIGINAL 


t 


minutes t F E E ( Esp 
1 8.5 29.5 36.5 30.0 31.5 
2 9.0 41.6 49.0 42.5 44.5 
4 12.5 55.0 60.0 57.5 63.0 
6 17.5 63.0 69.5 64.5 74.0 
8 21.5 69.0 73.5 70.0 76.5 
10 3.0 71.5 75.5 75.5 82.0 
12.5 23.0 76.0 80.0 79.5 83.5 
15 24.5 78.5 83.0 81.0 85.5 
17.5 30.5 82.0 85.5 84.0 87.5 
20 26.5 83.5 &7.0 85.0 88.0 
25 32.5 87.5 88.0 88.0 90.5 
30 34.0 89.0 90.0 89.0 92.5 
40 46.0 89.5 91.5 91.0 93.5 
50 54.0 93.0 93.0 91.5 93.0 
60 51.5 92.5 93.0 92.5 94.0 
75 62.0 92.0 94.0 93.0 95.5 
90 67.0 93.5 94.0 93.0 95.5 
120 71.5 94.0 94.0 92.0 95.5 
180 83.0 
300 87.0 
420 91.0 
PRal 
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using twice the amount of dye solution and 
twice as much fabric. Thus dyeings may be 
carried out not only with double the energy 
by doubling the amplitude of the shaker but 
but also with double the energy by doubling 
the mass in the dyebath. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The dyebath exhaustions, shown in Table 
I, give the exhaustion values obtained with 
the various types of agitation at indicated 
times of dyeing. For ease of comparison 
these values have been plotted in Figure 1. 
This plot is made of percent exhaustion vs 
log time in minutes. The purpose of using 
log time was to amplify the curve in the 
initial stages of dyeing, as this appears to be 
the area where the greatest variation results 
through the use of different types of agita- 
tion. These curves show that agitation in 
any form or amount caused a marked in- 
crease in the rate of dyeing. The rate of dye- 
ing is indicated by the slope of the exhaus- 
tion-vs-time curve. It is obvious that, given 
sufficient time, Agitation 0 would also reach 





TABLE II 








Agitation Ring 
Shaker Evo ti/2 Disappearance 
Setting Percent Vinutes Minutes 

oe «ncaew Saw 2.6 12.5 

SH ...«. BS 2.4 15.0 

SE .0:5- CS 2.2 12.5 

We esccas. Se 1.7 20.0 
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Exhaustion vs Log Time 


the 93% exhaustion attained by the other 
series. However, after seven hours, Agita- 
tion 0 was only 90% exhausted and had not 
yet reached equilibrium. Since times as long 
as, or in excess of, seven hours are not pr. 2 
tical from a commerical viewpoint, no 
further investigation of this method was 
made. It is of interest, however, to note that, 
even in the absence of agitation, the equi- 
librium exhaustion seems to zpproach that 
of dyeings made with agitation, but at a 
much slower rate. If sufficient time could 
be allowed, it is possible that more level 
dyeings could be obtained because of this 
slower rate. Agitations 5 and 10 result in 
lines which are approximately parallel in 
the initial stages and thus exhibit approxi- 
mately equivalent rates of dyeing. Their 
equilibrium exhaustion is approximately 
the same, 93.0% for 5 and 93.5% for 10. 
The principle difference in these two de- 
grees of agitation is the amount of dye 
deposited instantaneously or in the first 
minute of dyeing. This value, often referred 
to as strike, is much greater with the larger 
amount of agitation. In the case of unlevel 
dyes this excessive agitation might be a 
distinct disadvantage. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of doubling the 
total energy in the dyebath. The use of inert 
material, in this case glass beads, has the 
least effect, but even this causes an increase 
in the dyeing rate. The effect of doubling 
the dye solution and the weight of fabric is 
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to increase the dyeing rate considerably. It 
is interesting to note that, in all cases, in- 
creasing the energy in the dyebath has no 
effect upon the amount of dye deposited per 
unit weight of fabric in the initial dyeing 
period; also, doubling the energy does not 
appreciably change the equilibrium exhaus- 
tion values, although a slight increase is 
shown. This work on wool has shown that 
neither amount nor type of agitation appre- 
ciably affects the equilibrium exhaustion 
value. This is contrary to the results ob- 
tained by other workers on cotton and 
rayon. 

Table II shows a comparison of the vari- 
ous amounts of agitation with respect to 
equilibrium exhaustion, time of half dye- 
ing, and time of ring disappearance. The 
time of half dyeing is most greatly affected 
by doubling the amplitude of the wrist- 
action shaker. Since the rate of dyeing and 
equilibrium exhaustion of Agitation 5 and 
10 are approximately equal, this reduction 
in time of half dyeing is obviously due to 
the increase in strike, or amount of dye in- 
stantaneously deposited by setting 10. The 
change in the half-dyeing time from doub- 
ling the mass component of the energy has 
been found to be small but measurable. 

The term “ring disappearance” means the 
time after which dyeing no longer takes 
place in a ring fashion, or the time after 
which the concentration of dye at the center 
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GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 


HE 169th meeting of the General Re- 

search Committee was held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, N Y, Fri- 
day, November 16, 1951. 

The meeting was opened by Chairman 
L S Little at 2:07 pm. A discussion indi- 
cated that future meetings will probably 
start at 1:30 pm, but inasmuch as the 
Council meeting is scheduled to start some- 
what later than heretofore, there is a 
possibility that the Research Committee 
meeting may be a little late. Mr Little re- 
viewed matters considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee on Research at their meet- 
ing the previous evening. He stated that 
the varicus committees and personnel at 
Lowell had cooperated well in lining up 
data to be submitted to the International 
Standards Organization. December 15 has 
been set up as the deadline for sending 
the information to Europe. He also re- 
ported that dyed cloth for the various 
testing committees is now in process and 
will shortly be availatle. It was pointed 
out that scme of this will be sent abroad 
for standardization of tests. A new com- 
mittee has been set up on bleaching of 
cellulose fibers under the chairmanship of 
T E Bell of the Electrochemicals Depart- 
ment of du Pont. A hove was expressed, 
that at the next ECR meeting a conclusion 
may be arrived at on a program to utilize 
the $2,000 appropriated by the Phila- 
delphia Section from the proceeds of their 
last Representatives 
Philadelphia will be invited to the meeting 
in order that the subject chosen will be 
suited to the facilities available at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. Mr Little 
stated that the next meeting of the General 


convention. from 


Research Committee will be held January 
18 in New York. Following this announce- 
ment, he turned the meeting over to Dr 
Stiegler, Director of Research. 

Dr Stiegler presented highlights of the 
work being done at Lowell, covering the 
following items: 

(a) Cooperation on attempts to recon- 
cile approximately fourteen fastness tests 
consideration of both the British 
and AATCC methods for transmission to 
ISO. Each test in the new Year Book will 
ke started with a “principle of the test” 
explaining in a sentence cr two just what 
the test method is. 

(b) The Quartermaster has released the 
report prepared by Lowell some time ago 
on the method for getting the greatest 


with 
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fastness for the O D #7 shade on cotton. 
The which includes work done 
on the same subject by the Quartermaster, 
will be published as a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This combined 
report is being returned to the committee 
that originally handled this AATCC pro- 
ject who will edit it for final report in 


release, 


our publication. 

(c) Preparation of the 1952 Year Book 
is proceeding with special emphasis being 
placed upon revising the format in re- 
porting methods. 

Dr Stiegler recently attended a meeting 
of the American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers Association and found them con- 
sidering many matters of interest to us. 
He stated that they were much interested 
in our program. 

The Lowell staff is doing work for the 
following committees: Washing, Dimen- 
sional Changes, Abrasion, and Dry Clean- 
ing. They recently put considerable work 
on the exhibits for the Annual Meeting. 
Lowell is considering recommendation of 
our present gas fading equipment as be- 
ing suitatle also for stoving or even as a 
conditioning chamber. In connection with 
the Accelerctor, dry abrasion tests are 
now being made. The AATCC files at 
Lowell are also being reviewed. 

Dr Stiegler introduced Dr T G Hawley, 
Jr, Chairman of the Subcommittee for 
Simplified Control Tests who stated that 
his committee can not as yet report on a 
combined shrinkage test. With reference 
to the spot tests recently developed, he 
reported that interlaboratory work is still 
progressing. 

B A Ryberg reported for the Subcom- 
mittee on the Preparation of Standard 
Soil Material. His committee has elected 
a new chairman, George Wiseman. This 
committee has run continuing tests com- 
paring two standard soil materials from 
the U S Testing Company and Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau. They found the 
results quite comparable on both fabrics 
and formal report is in preparation. This 
will prompt other laboratories 
comparative tests and report their expe- 
rience, it was stated. 

M G Babey, chairman for the Subcom- 
mittee on Fastness to Light, reported that 
prior to the meeting a draft of our standard 
method had been prepared and suggested 
for transmission to ISO. At their meeting 
the day before the committee had been 


to run 
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rather critical of this draft, some of them 
finding parts of the method questionable. 
Mr Babey made it clear that the AATCC 
blue standards are still the basis of our 
light tests. The L-4 example which was 
given in the draft is merely an example 
of what the committee means by “appre- 
ciable change”. In order to clarify the 
matter, more explanatory material has 
been added and the draft will be resub- 
mitted for approval and ultimate trans- 
mission to ISO. It was requested that 
returns from the committee be in by De- 
cember 5 in order to allow time for trans- 
mission of the final draft. 


In connection with anomalous tests on 
synthetic fabrics as between sunlight and 
Fade-Ometer, the committee has received 
a large number of examples previously re- 
quested and has turned them over to Mr 
Siebert. The latter will start tests shortly 
in Florida, it was reported, with inter- 
laboratory Fade-Ometer tests going on at 
the same time. 

Mr Little commented on the fact that 
Mr Siebert had recently submitted a re- 
port of his activities of the past two years 
and stated that a summary will be pre- 
pared and circulated in an attractive bind- 
er or folder, and that this binder or folder 
will be so selected to be appropriate for 
circulation of other interesting reports in 
the future. 

In response to a question by Mr Klein 
on the Bureau of Standards 1554 Papers, 
Mr Appel said that the supply of the paper 
currently being furnished will shortly run 
out. He stated that a new batch has teen 
prepared to assure continuity and his or- 
ganization is still experimenting to get 
something better for the calibration of 
the Fade-Ometer. 

Dr G R Ferguson reported for the 
Subcommittee on Insect Pests. This com- 
mittee is cooperating with similar com- 
mittees of ASTM and the Chemical Spe- 
cialties Manufacturers Association, seeking 
a better quantitative expression of results 
and better duplicability of tests in various 
laboratories. Much work has been done 
over the past four years seeking simplifi- 
cation and standardization of biological 
methods. The work of the past two years 
is said to have improved accuracy approxi- 
mately ten percent over the results of the 
previous two years. Many reports have 


(Concluded on Page P866) 
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INTRODUCTION 


NFRARED lamps are being widely em- 

ployed as a means for converting elec- 
trical energy into heat in industrial process- 
ing. These lamps possess larger and more 
rugged filaments than the bulbs used for 
normal lighting practice, and, in addition, 
are constructed to withstand ambient tem- 
peratures that would cause failure in the 
incandescent globe or its structural com- 
ponents. As the filament of the “infrared” 
lamp operates at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature than the filament of the “incan- 
descent” lamp, a slightly larger percentage 
of the radiation is in the infrared region. 
Actually, the differences in radiation char- 
acteristics between the two lamps are of 
little practical importance. The incandescent 
lamps themselves produce around 85-95 
percent of their radiation in the infrared 
region, and the more expensive infrared 
lamp is chosen for heating purposes solely 
because of its longer life. Resistance heaters 
may also be used for producing heat from 
electrical sources. However, in the past to 
prevent rapid oxidation and deterioration, 
the elements have been operated at rela- 
tively low temperatures; and consequently 
the percentage of radiation produced was 
smaller than with lamps. Since the radia- 
tion is desired for producing high rates of 
heat transmission, the lamps have been su- 





* Received by the Editor of Proceedings on 
May 16, 1951. 
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This investigation was concerned with 
the radiant drying of textiles in ovens 
equipped with infrared lamps. Experimental 
runs were made both with small sections 
of cloth in stationary tests and with con- 
tinuous passage of cloth in 18-inch widths 
between two banks of lights. The small- 
scale tests were utilized primarily to 
study the absorption of radiation as af- 
fected by the properties of the cloth, 
such as color, moisture content, and weight 
per square yard. The continuous tests were 
made in an oven which could be equipped 
with either eighty 250-watt (total of 
20 KW), or eighty 375-watt (total of 30 
KW) lamps. The characteristics of the 
oven and drying rates for several different 
cloths were determined. Rates of drying in 
the neighborhood of 7 |b/(hr) (sq ft) were 
obtained. 


perior to the resistance heaters in this re- 
spect. However, with the advent of newer 
alloys, it has been reported by Goodell (3) 
that open resistance units which approach 
lamps in percentage radiation produced are 
now in commercial production. 


RADIANT HEATING VS 
CONVECTION 


In comparing radiant and convectional 
heating, it should be kept in mind that 
properly designed lamp installations are 
fully insulated, and air temperatures are 
frequently in the range of 200-400°F. Thus 
the lamp oven is actually a combined radia- 
tion and convection unit, and, in making 
comparisons, this should be carefully con- 
sidered. A study of lamp characteristics 
and intensities is necessary to a study of 
the commercial use of radiation. 


Lamps with self-contained reflectors in 
250- and 375-watt sizes and having a bowl 
diameter of 5 inches are both efficient and 
easily maintained. Clear bulbs up to 500 
and 1000 watts in addition to the lower 
wattages are also employed with auxiliary 
reflecting surfaces. However, the reflectors 
become dirty under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions and lose in efficiency. The auxili- 
ary reflectors generally have diameters of 
9-12 inches and cannot be placed on as 
close centers as the reflector lamps. Thus, 
even with the larger-wattage bulbs the ra- 
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diant intensities may not be as high as with 
the self-contained reflector lamps. The in- 
tensities produced by the self-contained re- 
flector lamps depend upon the arrangement 
and distances from center to center. Under 
usual conditions, average intensities will be 
in the neighborhood of 3500-4500 Btu/(hr) 
(sq ft) [or 7-9 watts/sq in} for 375-watt 
lamps and 2500-3000 Btu/(hr)(sq ft) [or 
5-6 watts/ sq in} for 250-watt lamps where 
watts/sq in are multiplied by 491.6 to ob- 
tain Btu/ (hr) (sq ft). In those cases where 
lamps may be used on both sides of mate- 
rials, such as textiles, the effective intensi- 
ties will be twice the values just given. 
For the newly introduced open calrod re- 
sistors with special high temperature alloys, 
Goodell (3) reports that units with as high 
as 3500 watts/sq ft (24.3 watts/sq in) input 
are now being built for commercial use. 
As yet no data are available for the amount 
of this energy appearing in radiant form. 
However, comparisons can be made with 
closely grouped 375-watt lamps where the 
input radiation is about 2000 watts/sq ft 
(13.9 watts/sq in). Approximately 60-70 
percent of the lamp energy input appears 
in useful radiant form leading to actual 
intensities of from 8.5-9.5 watts/sq in for 
closely clustered lamps. It would not be 
unexpected that these new open resistance 
units might give higher intensities than 
those obtained with lamps. Calrod units 
possess the distinct advantage of having 
fewer and more simple electrical connec- 
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A comparison of heat-transfer rates in 
different oven arrangements is vital to a 
proper understanding of radiation ovens. 
Useful information can be obtained from 
considering natural-convection and forced- 
convection hot-air ovens as compared with 
radiant-heat ovens combined with forced or 
natural convection. The heating of a filing 
cabinet in which one side of a metal panel 
or surface is exposed to both radiation and 
convection represents a typical example that 
will serve for illustrative purposes. Both 
in convection and radiation ovens, the heat- 
transfer rate is initially at a maximum and 
decreases until the steady state is reached 
when the net rate is zero. Initially the rate 
of heat transmission is determined by the 
sum of the absorbed radiation and convec- 
tional effects, thus 


initial rate = AI-+h(T.:—T-) {1} 


where I is the radiant intensity in Btu/ (hr) 
(sq ft) and A is the overall absorptivity. 
If the air temperature, Ta, is above the initial 
stock temperature, To, convectional heat will 
be transferred into the material at a rate per 
square foot equal to the product of 
(T To) and the film coefficient of heat 
transfer, h. By placing the radiant intensity, 
I, in [1} equal to zero, the remaining term, 
h(Ts — To), gives the initial rate of heat 
transfer for a convectional oven. 

For purposes of making rough compari- 
sons between radiation and convection, co- 
efficients of 3.0 and 7.5 Btu/(hr)(sq ft) 
(°F) will be used in the following discus- 
sion of natural and forced convectional heat- 
ing. To obtain a rate of heat transmission of 
4500 Btu/(hr) (sq ft) corresponding to the 
use of 375-watt reflector lamps, temperature 
differences of about 1500°F (actually less 
because of increased value of h with larger 
temperature difference) and 600° F would be 
required for natural and forced convection 
heating, respectively, with the coefficients 
just given. Thus it is apparent that high air 
temperatures would be required to give 
heat-transfer rates in convection ovens com- 
parable to those obtainable with infrared 
lamps. 


Actually, comparisons between radiant 
intensities alone and convectional rates of 
heat transfer may be misleading, since, ac- 
cording to Eq {1}, the radiation is accom- 
panied by convection, and the combined 
effects must be considered. In Table I is 
shown a comparison of the approximate 
heat-transfer rates based on Eq {1} for sev- 
eral combinations of heating, a stock tem- 
perature of 80°F and an absorptivity of 
unity being assumed. 


The advantages of radiation in combina- 
tion with forced convection are apparent 
from an examination of Table I. The val- 
ucs listed in Table I represent the initial 
net rate of heat transfer, which will di- 
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TABLE I 
INTENSITY OF HEAT TRANSMISSION, Btu/(hr)(sq ft) 


Air Temp Natural Forced 








deg F Convection Convection 
a=@8 ah = 75 
TO 360 900 
GED cscescsoveess 960 2400 
GEO  scccccsecesess 1560 3900 


Radiation plus Radiation plus 


Natural Convection Forced Convection 


250-W 








375- 





250-W 375-W 

3360 4860 3900 5400 
3960 5460 5400 6900 
4560 6060 6900 8400 


Intensity for 250- and 375-watt lamps assumed to be 3000 and 4500 Btu/(hr) (sq ft). 





minish as the temperature of the stock 
rises. Obviously the rates in Table I would 
change for other coefficients of heat trans- 
fer and absorptivities. Where the absorp- 
tivity falls below unity, the radiation ef- 
fects are lessened. 

In addition to the total initial rate of heat 
transfer, the relative proportions of radia- 
tion and convection were indicated in Table I 
for metal heating. It is of interest to make 
similar calculations for the drying of tex- 
tiles, such as the thin cotton materials used 
in this investigation. Conditions for deter- 
mining the net rate of heat transfer to a 
wet surface differ somewhat from those em- 
ployed for the metal panels just discussed. 
The mass transfer of moisture from the 
cloth takes place in the opposite direction 
to the heat transfer, and both transfers must 
be considered simultaneously in calculating 
the convectional effects (6). The rate of 
mass transfer per square foot of cloth is 
given by 


R = 2k(p — ps) [2] 


where R is the rate of drying in lbs/(sq ft) 
(hr), k is the mass-transfer coefficient, ps» the 
partial vapor pressure of water vapor in the 
air, and p the vapor pressure at the temper- 
ature of the cloth. The factor two is in- 
cluded since there is evaporation from two 
sides of the cloth. The rate of heat transfer 
is given by 

rate Al 2h(T, — T) [3] 
where T is the cloth temperature and Ts the 
air temperature. The rate of drying in [2} 
multiplied by the enthalpy change per 
pound of water on evaporation equals the 
rate of heat transfer as given in [3]. Thus 


AI + 2h(T, — T) 


where 1v is the latent heat of water at tem- 
perature T and 0.46 is the specific heat of 
water vapor. In order to use Eq{4}, all the 
variables except p and T must be known. 
Since p is the vapor pressure corresponding 
to T, a vapor pressure relation combined 
with [4} yields two simultaneous equations 
from which the solution for the cloth tem- 
perature may be obtained by trial and error. 
Estimation of the cloth temperature during 
the constant-rate-of-drying period led to val- 
ues in the range of 130-150°F for variations 
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in dew point of 100-130°F and air tempera- 
ture of 100-300°F with an absorbed radiant 
intensity (AI) of 6550 Btu/(hr)(sq ft) 
{corresponding to a blue gabardine cloth 
radiated with 375-watt lamps on two sides}. 
The coefficient of heat transfer used in the 
above calculations was taken to be 12.0 Btu/ 
(hr) (sq ft)(°F) as estimated from tests on 
metal panels. 

A simple example involving the radiation 
of a cloth under the following conditions 
will illustrate the relative effects of radiation 
and convection: 


Cloth: blue gabardine 
Radiation: two-sided radiation with 375- 
watt lamps giving an absorbed 
intensity of AI = 6550 
Btu/(hr) (sq ft) 
Air temperature: 200°F 
Cloth temperature 
during constant 
rate of drying: 140°F 
Coefficient of heat 


12.0Btu/ (hr) (sq ft) (°F) 


transfer: 


Based upon Eq{3} the convection is com- 
puted as (2)(12)(200-140) = 1440 Btu 

(hr) (sq ft). Added to the radiation, the to- 
tal rate of heat transfer becomes 1440 + 
6550 = 7990 Btu/(hr) (sq ft), which would 
give a rate of drying in excess of 7 Ib/(hr) 
(sq ft). In this example 17% of the total heat 
transfer was due to convection. Increase in 
the air temperature would result in a larger 
convectional effect. 

The time required to reach the constant- 
rate-of-drying period for the example just 
cited can be approximated by assuming that 
no evaporation takes place until a tempera- 
ture of 140°F is reached. The cloth in ques- 
tion had an initial moisture content of 0.7 


2k(p — p,) [lv + 0.46(Ts — T) ] [4] 


lb water/Ib of cloth, a density of 0.466 Ib 
of dry cloth per square yard (0.0518 Ib/ 
sq ft), and a heat capacity of about 0.054 
Btu/(sq ft)(deg F) based upon a specific 
heat of 0.33 Btu/(lb)(deg F) for cotton. 
This heat capacity for the cloth compares 
with a value of 0.14 Btu/(sq ft) (deg F) for 
a 20-gage steel panel with a thickness of 0.03 
inches. To be heated from 70 to 140°F at 
7990 Btu/(hr)(sq ft) would require 3.71 
Btu/sq ft and a time of about 1.7 seconds. 
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LIMITATIONS——Infrared ovens in in- 
dustry are limited to those processes in which 
all surfaces being heated can be “seen” by the 
radiation. While flat surfaces are ideal, the 
radiation pattern can be designed to heat 
surfaces that are at an angle to the plane of 
the lamps. This is generally accomplished at 
some sacrifice in intensity. It may be argued 
that in the heating of three-dimensional ob- 
jects, the radiation will strike some surfaces 
with less intensity than others and uneven 
heating will develop; while presumably, in 
hot-air heating, this difficulty would not be 
encountered. However, in a forced convec- 
tion oven, the coefficient of heat transfer 
may be quite different from surface to sur- 
face, and the same condition of uneven heat- 
ing results. It is true that in a hot-air oven, 
the objects can be stacked in manners which 
are impossible in radiant ovens, and mater- 
ials with a very low absorptivities or high 
reflection factors can be better handled in 
some instances. 


MISCONCEPTIONS——The field of ra- 
diant heating has become associated with a 
number of erroneous ideas. In the early days 
of baking enamels on metal surfaces, the suc- 
cess of radiant heating was frequently attri- 
huted to a mechanism in which the baking oc- 
curred from the “inside out”. Tiller and 
Garber (6) indicated that, depending on the 
translucence and thickness of the film along 
with the reflection characteristics of the 
metal, heating and baking could occur from 
inside out, outside in, or uniformly through- 
out the film. For thin films the points at 
which the radiation is converted to heat is 
probably of little importance in the majority 
of industrial finishing operations. However, 
penetration in textiles and other porous or 
thin materials may be of importance. It will 
be shown later that an appreciable portion of 
the radiation may be transmitted through a 
single thickness of cloth. Paul and Wilhelm 
(4) have investigated the penetration of 
radiation in the drying of thick wool blan- 
kets. They indicated that a considerable por- 
tion of the radiation was absorbed in the 
interior of the materials being dried. Data 
taken in the Vanderbilt Chemical engineer- 
ing Laboratories indicate that penetration is 
insignificant in the radiation of wood. 


Many authors in the past have indicated 
that astounding savings in times could be 
obtained with the substitution of infrared 
for convection. It was not uncommon to hear 
of reductions in baking schedules from a mat- 
ter of hours in hot air ovens to minutes or 
even seconds in radiation ovens. However, 
it was seldom mentioned that the change in 
method of heating was usually accompanied 
by the substitution of a fast-baking synthetic 
enamel for a slower-baking oxidizing finish. 
Thus most of the comparisons of the two 
modes of heating had no meaning since two 
variables were changed simultaneously. 
Ernst and Schrumacher (1) showed experi- 
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mentally: that if identical rates of heat trans- 
fer were maintained in either convectional 
or radiant baking of enamels, there were no 
significant differences in the cured films. 
Actually, the introduction of rapidly setting 
polymerizing enamels was primarily respon- 
sible for setting the stage for great time 
savings in industrial finishing. Prior to the 
introduction of coatings with quick-curing 
synthetic resins, high rates of heat transfer 
were not necessary since the oleoresinous- 
varnish-base enamels had to bake for rela- 
tively long periods of time at moderate tem- 
peratures. With the new finishes, infrared ra- 
diant heating has been ideally suited because 
of the desirability of high rates of heat trans- 
fer. Examination of Table I shows that with 
375-watt lamps, intensities in the range of 
4860 to 6400 Btu/(hr)(sq ft) can be ex- 
pected. The import of these rates of heat 
transmission can be best comprehended by 
considering the time required to carry out a 
typical baking process. Suppose a surface 
forming the side of an enclosed box enameled 
a dark green on 20-gage steel initially at 
80°F is to be heated to 300°F. If 375-watt 
lamps were employed in a forced convection 
oven at 400°F and with h = 7.5, the time 
required would be about 24 seconds. For 
comparison, if the lamps were omited in the 
above example, the time required would be 
82 seconds or nearly 3.5 times as long. In 
order to reach 300°F in 24 seconds with hot 
air alone, a temperature of 850° F would be 
required in a forced convection oven with a 
coefficient of 7.5. These examples show what 
advantages may be expected with infrared 
ovens. 

Some sources have suggested that since 
the radiation passed directly to the stock 
without being absorbed or diminished in 
intensity, insulation and oven walls were 
unnecessary. An examination of Table I will 
show the absurdity of this postulate. In un- 
insulated ovens, the ambient temperature is 
not often much greater than the initial stock 
temperature, and the initial portion of the 
rate of heat transfer due to convection is 
negligible. However as the stock temperature 
rises, heat is lost to the surrounding atmos- 
phere at an increasing rate, thus diminishing 
the effectiveness of the radiation. With an 
unenclosed oven, the initial net rate of heat 
transfer with 375-watt lamps would be about 
4500 Btu/(hr)(sq ft) when heat transfer 
from the air is assumed to be negligible. 
From Table I it can be seen that if the 
temperature were increased to 400° F, an en- 
tirely feasible event resulting from conserva- 
tion of lost heat by enclosing the lamps, the 
rate of heat transmission would be increased 
about 20 percent to 5460 Btu/(hr) (sq ft). 
With the addition of forced convection, the 
increase would be even greater. 

INTENSITY OF RADIATION——Light 
meters and other instruments have long been 
employed for determining intensities in 
ranges mostly under one watt/sq in. Paul and 
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Wilhelm (4) indicated that instruments em- 
ployed for measuring intensities of normal 
illumination are unsatisfactory for commer- 
cial infrared lamps when the calibration 
curves are extrapolated, and they pointed out 
the need for accurate instruments. Depend- 
able though not precise methods for ob- 
taining intensities were developed in this 
investigation. In order to obtain variable in 
tensities, the voltage across a bank of 12 
lamps was varied, and measurements to be 
described were made. A vacuum thermo 
couple was then calibrated under the lamps 
at different voltages and used for making 
intensity measurements in other ovens. 

In the infrared region water has a high 
linear absorption coefficient and an average 
reflectance of a litthe under 2%. Thus the 
greater part of the radiation from a bank of 
lights striking a surface will be absorbed 
and converted to heat. By blackening the 
interior of the vessel in which the water is 
held, to assure absorption of transmitted 
radiation, the percentage of radiation strik- 
ing the surface and transformed to heat will 
approximate 97-98%. If water in a pan is 
placed under a radiant beam, the water 
temperature will rise to some constant 
value and the evaporative rate will reach 
a maximum. If in addition the air temp- 
erature is adjusted to the same temperature 
as the water, no convectional heat transfer 
will be effected between the water and 
surrounding atmosphere, and the only 
source of heat will be the radiation from 
the lamps. By carrying out this procedure, 
the intensity may be calculated from the 
rate of evaporation multiplied by 1.02 to 
take care of the reflection. The method 
suffers in that intensities from a. bank of 
lamps will vary as much as 10% over the 
area of a pan having a diameter of 4-5 inches 
and the pan itself will absorb some radiation. 
These difficulties coupled with the approxi- 
mation introduced by the multiplier to take 
care of reflection probably prevent the final 
intensities from being determined with an 
accuracy of greater than +5%. 

A summary of the results obtained in an 
oven operated as described above and con- 
taining twelve 250-watt lamps on 60° centers 
is given in Table Il. A 4.25-inch-diameter 
pan, shielded from the radiation with alumi- 
num foil, blackened on the inside and filled 
with water, was placed on a scale with a 
0.1-gram sensitivity. The water was heated 
near to the equilibrium temperature before 
beginning the run. The mass was determined 
as a function of the time, and the steady rate 
of evaporation calculated. The temperature 
of the oven was manually adjusted by ma- 
nipulation with a Bunsen burner. 

At each voltage the vacuum thermo- 
couple was calibrated with an arbitrary 
scale. The intensities in Table II are prob- 
ably within 3-5% of the true average val- 
ues. However, the variation in intensity 
over the surface of the water caused fur- 
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TABLE II 


Voltage Temperature 


of water, °F 


130 

TILE ee Sere Tee 

5 bee re eee ~ See 
. . ° 1°5 

) " Mies eawey nese s Ge 


Intensity 


Btu/(hr)(sq ft) 


Rate of evap 
lb (hr )(sq ft) 


0.371 710 
0.395 718 
0.955 1458 
1.428 1676 
2.151 2472 
2.836 3253 





ther uncertainty in reading the intensities 
on the vacuum-thermocouple scale. The 
final values employed were probably ac- 
curate within +10%. 


TEXTILE DRYING 

Infrared-radiation ovens are ideally suited 
for the drying of wet textile materials. The 
cloth presents a solid bank, which intercepts 
nearly all of the radiation incident to the 
surface in contrast to many baking opera- 
tions in which a large proportion of the 
energy is lost without ever striking the sur- 
faces to be heated. With thin materials, an 
appreciable proportion of the radiant energy 
mzy be transmitted and unabsorbed by a 
single layer of cloth. However, the loss of 
energy in this manner may be largely cir- 
cumvented by employing multiple passes of 
cloth in the oven, thereby causing the unab- 
radiation to be 


sorbed and_ transmitted 





Figure 1 
80-Lamp Experimental Oven For Continuous Textile Dyeing 
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diminished with each thickness of material. 
Vertical ovens having lamp banks on each 
side of the cloth can be utilized with resul- 
tant high rates of heat transfer and saving 
in floor space. Horizontal ovens should in 
general be avoided where two lamp banks 
are to be employed since one bank will be 
under the cloth and subject to dripping 
water, falling particles, etc. Breakage due 
to temperature strains and melting of the 
glass under high intensities can be avoided 


by the use of hard glass lamps in the 375- 
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size. In combination with 


forced circulation perpendicular to the cloth, 


watt-reflector 


compact installations should result. The radi- 
ation is ideally suited for the wet end, while, 
on the other hand, hot air may be readily 
employed in forced circulation at the dry 
end. The hot air section may be used to re- 
cuperate part of the direct heat losses from 
the lamp thereby increasing the overall ef- 
ficiency. The possibility of preheating in- 
coming air with conventional heat ex- 
changers should not be overlooked in the 


design of a commercial oven. 


In designing an industrial oven, the chief 
information needed is the time or cloth speed 
required to reduce the initial moisture con- 
tent to the desired final value. In order to 
obtain data of this type, two different 80- 
lamp Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany ovens were employed in the drying of 


various types of textile materials. One oven 
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Figure 2 


A Vertical Industrial Oven Similar To The Experimental Model 
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Figure 3 


Schematic Diagram of 80-Lamp Experimental 
Oven Used for Stationary Tests 


was utilized for making small stationary 
tests while the other unit (Fig 1) was 
equipped for the continuous passage of cloth 
through the oven along with forced air re- 
circulation. An industrial oven is shown in 
Fig 2. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURE 


In carrying out tests in the stationary oven, 
the cloth was placed on a frame, which was 
suspended from a gram balance resting on 
top of the oven, and continuous time-vs- 
weight readings were taken. Natural circula- 
tion of air prevailed. The oven contained 
two opposing banks of 250-watt reflector 
lamps, which could be operated singly in 
one-sided radiation or jointly in two-sided 
radiation. A sketch of the oven is shown in 
Fig 3. A schematic drawing of the continu- 
ous oven with both front and side views is 
shown in Fig 4. Cloth was wetted in a tank 
and passed through a hand roller prior to 
being wound on the tension roll at A. Initial 
moisture contents could be partially con- 
trolled by changing the pressure on the 
rollers of the hand wringer. It was not pos- 
sible to obtain initial moisture contents with 
the wringer as low as those obtained com- 
mercially. In order to obtain low moisture 
contents, the wet cloth was passed through 
the oven at velocities high enough to take 
out the water partially and thereby to reach 
lower moisture contents. From A the cloth 
passed under roll B and up through the oven 
countercurrent to the flow of the air. At the 
top of the oven the material passed over roll 
C and to the drive rolls D. From D the cloth 
dropped onto a scale at E where continuous 
readings were made. The use of a variable- 
speed Reeve’s drive in conjunction with vari- 
able-diameter pulleys permitted speeds rang- 
ing from 4-70 feet per minute. 

The direction of the air flow is also 
shown. In the majority of runs the outlet at 
F was kept closed, and air was exhausted 
from the bottom slot, through which the 
cloth passed into the oven. Some air entered 
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Figure 4 


Schematic Diagram of Continuous Experimental Oven 


at the top slot where the cloth left the oven 
and large amounts of leakage occurred at 
other spots. With the 250-watt lamps, the air 
temperature averaged 185 + 10°F, while 
with 375-watt lamps the values were 225 
= SF. 

In beginning a run the oven was allowed 
to heat up until it reached a temperature 
somewhat in excess of the equilibrium tem- 
perature during drying. The cloth was 
stapled to a copper screen threaded through 
the oven and rollers started. Fresh air was 
allowed to enter the oven and bring it ap- 
proximately to the equilibrium temperature 
of the run. When the cloth came through, the 
screen was removed and weighings begun. 
In Fig 5, the type of data obtained in the ex- 
periments is illustrated. Cumulative weight 
of cloth was plotted against time at a par- 
ticular velocity along with the calculated 
cumulative weight of dry cloth at the same 


velocity. The difference between these two 
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curves represented the accumulated mois- 
ture which had not been evaporated. As the 
speed was lowered, the wet and dry curves 
approached each other until they coincided 
at the velocity at which water was just com- 
pletely evaporated. Below this velocity all 
curves coincided with the dry curve. When 
the wet curve was perfectly straight, equi- 
librium conditions had been reached and the 
exit moisture content could be determined. 
In all runs the wet curve was straight from 
the start at zero time. 

The region of maximum intensity under 
the lamp bank was 4 feet long and the hot- 
air section preceding and following the lamp 
bank occupied a few additional inches. In the 
experiments performed, the time any section 
of cloth remained in front of the four-foot 
radiant section ranged from four seconds to 
one minute. 

The intensity pattern for the radiant sec- 
tion was determined with 250-watt lamps 
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Accumulative Weight vs Time 
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Intensity Variation Throughout Continuous Oven 


and is shown in Fig 6. It can be seen that 
the intensity was by no means uniform. How- 
ever, with continuously moving cloth, the 
variations in radiant intensity were smoothed 
out since all portions of the cloth passed 
through both the regions of maximum and 
minimum intensity. While the radiation cov- 
ered a range of 62 inches, the region of 
maximum intensity was confined to a section 
48 inches in length. The average intensity 
over this region was approximately 5.8 
watts/sq in. 

The interpretation of data obtained from 
the continuous oven presented greater diffi- 
culties than with the data from the stationary 
oven. Since it is only possible to obtain the 
final cumulative weight of the cloth, all con- 
clusions had to be based on this information 
in contrast to the complete drying curves 
available from the stationary oven. In the 
continuous pilot-plant oven, it was not pos- 
sible to differentiate between the heating-up, 
constant-rate, and falling-rate periods. The 
rates of evaporation obtained from initial 
and final moisture contents only represent 
averages over the three periods of drying. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
FOR STATIONARY OVEN 


INITIAL MOISTURE CONTENT: A 
large number of experimental runs 
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Figure 7 


Moisture Content vs Time For Undyed Herringbone Twill 


kinds of textiles were 
made in the stationary oven in order 
to compare the rates of drying as affected 
by the thickness, initial moisture content, 
weave, and color. The primary information 


1.0 


on _ different 


was obtained in the form of moisture con- 
tent vs time data. In Fig 7 are shown a series 
of runs taken with an undyed herringbone- 
weave cotton cloth, 76 x 48 thread count, 
having a weight of 0.0517 lb/sq ft (2.15 sq 
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TABLE III 
HERRINGBONE WEAVE, 2.15 sq yds/Ib 
Initial 
Dye Class Mois Content Rate Air 

Ruse and Lb water/ Lb evap/ Temp, Color 
No Color 100 Ib cloth (hr )(sq ft) Deg F Factor 
Prem Big 21. .cccccs none 95.6 0.93 acca 0.68 
MEE. paw slice ae Wein direct tan 104.2 0.98 138-142 0.71 
i ES direct pink 99.2 0.997 136 0.73 
. Sse eines. sulfur khaki 66.2 1.032 139-141 0.76 
SE 1o6a schuawenseeie sulfur tan 93.5 1.147 139-143 0.84 
, eee vat green 94.0 1.200 140-142 0.88 
_. REBAR Reais eee vat olive green 114.6 1.220 137-139 0.89 
, ee vat blue 106.5 1.280 140 0.93 
43G . sulfur green 77.3 1.300 140-144 0.95 
ER ARE SS tare sulfur brown 67.5 1.315 142 0.96 
52G sulfur navy blue 70.1 1.368 139-141 1.00 
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yds/Ib) under a single bank of 250-watt 
lamps having an intensity of about 3.4 watts/ 
sq in. The runs were taken with different 
initial moisture contents in order to study 
the absorption of radiation as affected by the 
total water present. The data are typical of 
normally encountered drying curves in that 
there is a short, in some cases negligible, 
heating-up period, followed by constant-rate- 


mum rates of evaporation as calculated for 
the constant-rate period are shown in Fig 8 
as a function of the initial moisture content. 
The constant rate of drying drops from a 
high of 0.93 to 0.681 Ib/(hr) (sq ft) in the 
range of moisture contents investigated, in- 
dicating that the radiation absorbed is a 
function of the water content. To obtain an 
idea of the quantity of water present, it 


of-drying and falling-rate periods. The maxi- _ should be noted that if the maximum amount 
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of water corresponding to 0.05 Ib/sq ft were 
spread in a continuous film, the layer would 
be almost 0.2 mm thick. 


CLOTH COLOR The color of 
cloth has an important effect on the rate of 
drying. The same herringbone cloth used in 
Fig 7 was dyed a series of different colors 
and dried with a single bank of 250-watt 
infrared lamps. In Table III a summary of 
the results is presented. The color factor 
given in the last column represents the ratio 
of the rate of drying during the constant-rate 
period of the dyed cloth to the maximum rate 
for the most absorptive (navy-blue) cloth. 
From the table it can be noted that the ab- 
sorption of radiation is increased about 50% 
in going from undyed to the darkest cloth. 
The fact that all the initial moisture contents 
are not identical, limits the value of the color 
factors as far as quarititative comparisons 




















































the 





are concerned. 


CLOTH WEIGHT/UNIT AREA- The 
rate curves for a series of undyed and olive- 
drab cloths having different weights/unit 
area were determined with both one-sided 
and two-sided radiation employing 250-watt 
lamps. The results for the undyed cloths are 
tabulated in Table IV. While both weave and 
weight per square foot affect the absorption 
of the radiation, the cloth weight is the 
more important of the two. The data of 
Table IV and data for olive-drab cloths are 
plotted in Fig 9 in the form of rate of 












© SINGLE THICKNESS drying during the constant-rate period 
6 against the cloth density in lb/sq yd. The 
MULTIPLE THICKNESSES lightest cloth was a print having a density 
SIDED RADIATION ® CALCULATED POINTS of 0.144 lb/sq yd and the heaviest was tent erene 
OLIVE DRAB twill at 0.58 Ib/sq yd. In order to obtain oe 
oO ; ne : 7, 
z higher densities, herringbone cloth was dried ay 
< ° 4 in multiple thicknesses. While the use of 7 
a | several thicknesses is not the same as the use any 
re of a heavy undivided cloth, the results ap- pan 
eis pear to be consistent. The weave and thread onal 
= count varied from cloth to cloth. - Bins Be 
x Figure 9 is useful for predicting the comy 
amount of radiation that will pass through TI 
a given thickness of cloth. It appears that if fit tc 
a density in the neighborhood of 0.5 to 0.6 omens 
10 12 lb/sq yd is employed, there will be only a ner 
POUNDS/ SQUARE YARD y Sex : extir 
small amount of radiation transmitted. If 
Figure 9 print cloth at 0.144 Ib/sq yd were being 
Rate of Drying vs Dry Cloth/Square Yard dried, about 20% of the radiation would be 
whe 
TABLE IV dens 
Name Sq yds One Bank Air Rate lb Run Two Banks Air Rate rate 
lb Run Initial Mois Temp, evap/(hr) No Initial Mois Temp, lb Eq { 
No Content, lb Deg F (sq ft) Content, lb Deg F evap/ : 
Water per sq Water per sq (hr) 
ftand 100 lb ft and 100 lb (sq 
of cloth of cloth ft) 
RTT TC ee 6.95 Pre re ee wishin 126 0.0188 122.6 184-186 1.74 
OS orererr re - 3.93 56 0.0303 105.0 134-135 0.850 123 0.0319 112.4 184-188 1.94 O 
0 ne 3.83 57 0.0364 112.3 137-139 0.860 124 0.0330 112.5 183-186 2.05 25 
re rere 3.12 54 0.0420 115.0 136-137 0.973 121 0.0492 135.0 182-188 2.11 corc 
a ee 2.80 53 0.0365 92.1 135-136 0.958 120 0.0352 90.0 188-190 2.09 
ea cocce 200 58 0.0440 103.2 135-136 0.918 125 0.0436 103.2 180-184 2.11 are 
Herringbone .......... 2.22 55 0.0525 104.8 136-140 0.974 13G 0.0401 80.1 300-304 2.08 oleh 
Army Twill .......... - 2.18 61 0.0475 94.4 135-136 0.990 128 0.0507 100.8 184-192 2.16 X 
 , e 1.70 60 0.0632 96.6 138-140 1.020 127 0.0615 94.0 182-188 2.17 of i 
eee 2 thicknesses 4G 0.0768 77.3 202-206 1.020 10G 0.0804 80.9 309-312 2.20 
Herringbone .......... 3 thicknesses 6G 0.1195 80.0 208-214 0.998 8G 0.1237 81.8 308-315 2.28 for 
Herringbone .......... 4 thicknesses 15G 0.1680 81.0 192-201 1.050 18G 0.1620 79.5 302-306 2.22 ave: 
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Figure 10 
Rectification Of Data In Accord With Eq [6] 


transmitted without absorption in the cloth. 
To cut down the radiation lost in this man- 
ner, multiple passes should be employed in 
a continuous oven. Three to four passes of 
any of the cloths investigated would be 
enough to cut the transmitted radiation to a 
small value. While the transmitted radiation 
in being converted to convected heat is not 
completely lost, its effectiveness is reduced. 

The data of Fig 9 may be approximately 
fit to the following equation, which repre- 
sents a modification of Lambert's exponential 
extinction law 


R = Rn(1 — em) {5} 
where R is the rate of drying for a cloth of 
density x Ib/sq yd and Rm is the maximum 
rate of drying reached for large values of x. 
Eq {5} can be placed in the form 


-mx = In (1 — R/Rm) {6} 


On Fig 10 the data of Fig 9 are rectified ac- 
cording to the previous equation. The points 
are widely scattered and are particularly sen- 
sitive to small variations in the rates. In spite 
of inaccuracies involved, Eq {5} can be used 
for predicting the rates with less than an 
average error of 3% and a maximum error 


of —13%. The value of m as obtained from 
Fig 10 is 7.5. 
The rates obtained with two-sided radia- 
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tion were approximately 10% greater than 
twice the rates for one-sided radiation. This 
is due to the increase in air temperature and 
greater rate of natural circulation. 


CONTINUOUS PILOT-PLANT OVEN 
——tThe greater portion of the investigations 
involving the continuous oven were con- 
centrated on a blue gabardine cloth having 
a density of 0.466 Ib/sq yd. The cloth itself 
was 19.5 inches wide and approximately 235 
feet long. Two-sided radiation employing 
both 250 and 375-watt lamps was used with 
this cloth. Less extensive data were obtained 
for white print (0.168 lb/sq yd) and white 
flannel (0.194 Ib/sq yd) cloths with the 
375-watt lamps. A few runs were made with 
miscellaneous materials including tan gabar- 
dine (0.458 lb/sq yd), blue-green print 
(0.208 lb/sq yd), tan print (0.208 lb/sq yd), 
and a gray twill (0.480 Ib/sq yd). 

The first runs were made with 375-watt 
lamps, two-sided radiation, and blue gabar- 
dine cloth. As shown in Fig 11 the total ac- 
cumulative weight of cloth emerging from 
the oven was plotted against time with con- 
stant initial moisture contents. As the speeds 
decreased, the final moisture content dimin- 
ished until at 11.6 feet per minute the cloth 
left the oven completely dry. It is apparent 
from the straightness of the lines that equi- 
librium conditions were rapidly attained. 
The data in Fig 11 along with similar runs 
taken in an oven with 250-watt lamps for 
blue-green print, tan print, tan gabardine, 
blue gabardine and gray twill are summar- 
ized in Fig 12 in the form of exit moisture 
content vs conveyor speed for approximately 
constant initial moisture content. 

The drying time was arbitrarily calculated 
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Figure 11 
Accumulative Weight vs Time At Various Speeds 
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© TIME, SECONDS 


as the number of seconds required to pass the 
four-foot radiant section and was obtained 
by dividing the length (four feet) by the 
cloth speed. Thus, the time in seconds 
equaled 240/V where V = velocity in feet 
per minute. 


The relative position of the curves in Fig 
12 depends upon the weight and color of 
the cloth. Thus the light print cloths were 
completely dried at the highest speeds in the 
neighborhood of 14-18 ft/min, while the 
heavier cloths required slower speed. It can 
be observed that the color in the case of the 
print and gabardine had a marked effect on 
the drying curves as was previously indi- 
cated in the stationary tests. All the curves 
in Fig 12 except the one marked 375 watts 
were obtained with 250-watt lamps. 


With the higher-intensity 375-watt lamps, 
the time required to effect a given reduction 
in moisture was less than that required by 
the 250-watt lamps. It might be expected 
that the wattage would have a direct rela- 
tionship to the relative speeds or drying 
times. Reference to Fig 12 shows that the 
ratio of the speeds are very nearly the same 
as the ratio of the wattages. If the speeds for 
the blue gabardine, 250-watt curve are multi- 
plied by 1.5, the resultant curve will nearly 
coincide with the 375-watt curve. This indi- 
cates that the rates and times of drying are 
in approximately the ratio of 3 to 2 for the 
250- and 375-watt lamps. More extensive 
tests indicated that the oven performance for 
either wattage lamp could be accurately pre- 
dicted from data taken with the other lamp. 
These relationships would be altered in any 
case where the convection effects were large 
compared with the radiation. 
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Figure 12 
Exit Moisture Content vs Cloth Speed 


Difficulties were encountered in attempt- 
ing to obtain constant initial moisture con- 
tents for data similar to that of Fig 12, and 
another method was adopted for the major 
portion of the experimental runs. Mainte- 
nance of speed at a fixed value while the 
initial moisture contents were varied lead to 
the curves of Fig 13 for blue gabardine cloth. 


LBS.H,0O/LB CLOTH 


The final moisture content was plowed 
against initial moisture content at constant 
speeds, a series of lines having a slope in the 
straight portion of nearly 45° resulting. Both 
250- and 375-watt lamps were used in ob- 
taining the data. The speeds in feet per min- 
ute are listed with each drying curve, and in 
addition the speeds for the 250-watt runs 
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Figure 13 
Final vs Initial Moisture Content, Blue Gabardine 
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0-watt runs are shown in parentheses multiplied by 1.5. At point E where deviation from the 45 tent vs the time of exposure to radiation in 
The 250-watt speeds multiplied by 1.5 give line begins, the falling-rate period is en- seconds. The times for the 250-watt points 
the speeds which would yield precisely the countered. were plotted as two thirds of the actual 
same experimental curves with 375-watt In Fig 17 the data of Fig 13 have been values. The falling of points for both the 
lamps. On the other hand, if the 375-watt replotted on the basis of final moisture con- 250- and 375-watt lamps along smooth 
speeds are multiplied by two thirds, the 
curves may be used for predicting results 1.4 
that would be obtained with 250-watt lamps. 
The top curve marked © FPM represents 
the limiting conditions under which the 
exit moisture content leaving the oven is 
equal to the initial moisture content. In ‘ 
Figs 14 and 15, plots for white flannel and 375 W 
white print cloths are shown. They are 
similar in all respects to Fig. 13 except 
that the rate of energy absorption is less 
since they are thinner and of lighter color 
than the blue gabardine. 

It can be shown in the following manner 
that, if the rate of drying is constant, the 
curves of final moisture content vs initial 
moisture content are 45° lines. Suppose in 
Fig 16 that a cloth enters the oven with Wo 
lb moisture/lb cloth and comes out with W; 
lb moisture/Ib cloth. Suppose further that 
the cloth with moisture content Wj is re- 
turned to the oven and then exits with mois- 
ture content Wo. If the rate of drying re- 
mains the same for the two passes through , 0.4 0.6 0.8 10 1.2 
the oven, then the moisture reduction Wo- , LBS. WATER_ 
W; will equal W1-Wo. If Wo-W; = Wi- TE. es a Toe 
We, then AB will equal CD in Fig 16, and Figure 15 
the line BD will be parallel to the 45° line. Final vs Initial Moisture Content, White Print 
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Figure 16 
Final vs Initial Moisture Content 


curves substantiated the relation that the 
rates of drying are directly proportional to 
the wattage of the lamps. This is in contrast 
to the stationary-oven tests where doubling 
the intensity increased the rate of drying by 
a factor of about 2.2. However, in the sta- 
tionary oven the heat transmission from the 
hot air was relatively of more importance 
and accounted for the factor of 2.2 instead of 
2.0. The drying curves of Fig 17 are quite 
similar to the data of moisture content vs 
time shown previously for the stationary 
tests. There is a constant-rate followed by a 
falling-rate period, the heating-up part ap- 
pearing to be of negligible importance. In 
Fig 18, drying curves for the white flannel 
as derived from Fig 14 are illustrated. They 
are similar to the data of Fig 17. 


OVEN EFFICIENCIES Fig 19 shows 
the lb of water evap/KWH (a measure of 
drying efficiency) plotted as a function of 
initial and final moisture contents. The solid 
portions of the curves represent the experi- 
mental drying conditions for the cloths 
studied, values of 1.20 to 1.65 lb of HO 
evap/KWH being realized. It can be seen 
that a maximum evaporation/KWH may 
be obtained for a given initial moisture 
content, but relatively low values will re- 
sult if the heat-up and falling-rate period 
are not avoided. The explanation of the 
lowered efficiencies is as follows: Consider 
first the drying of cloth to a small extent. 
Here, most of the KWH input is utilized 
by heating the cloth and elevating the 
temperature of the water in the cloth to 
its evaporation temperature. Next, con- 
sider drying the cloth to an extremely low 
final moisture content. In this case the fall- 
ing-rate period is encountered; and, al- 
though the radiant input remains con- 
stant, the rate of drying decreases, and a 
lower evaporation is obtained in terms of 
Ib/KWH. 
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Moisture Content vs Time Obtained From Fig 13 


The values for Fig 19 were calculated from 
values obtained from Fig 17 and were based 
on blue gabardine cloth for 250- and 375- 
watt lamps. To calculate the lb of water 
evap/KWH, the drying times were obtained 
at various final moisture contents for con- 
stant initial moisture content from Fig 17. 
The drying times thus obtained were con- 
verted to input in kilowatt hours. By divid- 
ing lb of water evaporated by the corres- 
ponding KWH value, the resulting Ib of 
water evap/KWH was obtained. For ex- 
ample, with initial and final moisture con- 
tents of 1.00 and 0.30 lb water/Ib cloth, the 
time of drying was 16.7 seconds for 375- 
watt lamps. The dry-cloth density was 0.0518 
Ib/sq ft and the cloth width was 19.5 inches. 
The power input was 30 KW with 80 lamps. 
To find the total lb evaporated, it is neces- 
sary to calculate the lb of dry cloth passing 
through the oven in 3600 seconds. The ve- 
locity for the 4-ft oven section was 4/16.7 or 
0.239 ft/sec. The lineal feet passing through 
the oven in one hour was then (.239) (3600) 
or 859 feet, corresponding to (859) (19.5/ 
12) sq ft per hour or 72.4 lb/hr of dry cloth. 
The lb evaporated per hour equals (1.0-0.3) 
(72.4), or 50.7. Thus, the lb evap/KWH 
becomes (50.7)/(30), which equals 1.69. 

An approximated thermal efficiency may 
also be calculated for any particular drying 
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condition, if certain assumptions are made. 
First, it may be assumed that the cloth en- 
tered the oven at an average temperature of 
about 80°F. Secend, calculations indicated 
that the temperature during the constant- 
rate period was close to 140°F. Third, the 
cloth was assumed to have a specific heat 
equal to that of cotton (0.33 Btu/Ilb/°F). 
The heat required to evaporate W1 — W2 
Ib water per lb cloth (where W, and We 
correspond to initial and final moisture con- 
tents) is equal to the following expression: 


Heat Required = Sensible heat of cloth + 
sensible heat of water -+ latent heat 
Q = 0.33(180 — 140) + W1(140 — 80) 
+ (Wi — We)ly 


where lv = heat of vaporization of water at 
140°F. The theoretical Btu per lb of water 
evaporated can then be obtained by dividing 
Q by W1 — We. Since there are 3416 Btu/ 
KWH, the theoretical pounds evap/KWH, 
P, becomes: 

3416 (Wi — W:) 


s+ @+hwe—w, "7! 





Recalling from Fig 19 that the actual lbs 
water evap/KWH were plotted against final 
moisture contents at constant initial mois- 
ture contents, the thermal efficiency of dry- 
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Figure 18 
Moisture Content vs Time Obtained From Fig 14 


ing may now be approximated. For ex- 
ample, assume a cloth entering the oven 
contains 1.00 lb water/lb dry cloth and 
leaves with 0.3 lb water/lb dry cloth. The 
actual lb evap/KWH from Fig 19 equals 
approximately 1.69, and, from Eq [7], the 
theoretical value is 3.03. The resulting 
efficiency is calculated as 55.8%. 

The 55.8% efficiency represents a typical 
value obtained in the experimental oven and 
is undoubtedly lower than an efficiency that 
would be obtained from an industrial oven 
designed to minimize heat losses. The main 
causes of lowered efficiencies were poor in- 
sulation, air leaks, and effective radiation 
area. The blue gabardine cloth was 19.5 
inches wide whereas the radiation was effec- 
tive over a width of 22 inches. Consequently, 
more evaporation would have occurred with 
a cloth of proper width. Multiplication of 
1.69 by 22/19.5 gives 1.91 lb water evap 
KWH, which is closer to the true per- 
formance figure for the experimental oven. 
The value of 1.91 corresponds to an effi- 
ciency of 63.0%. A wider industrial oven 
would have a smaller percentage of lost 
radiation due to “spill over” at the sides 
than the experimental oven. It might also 
allow several passes through the oven and 
thus permit a greater percent absorption of 
the radiation. By selection of the proper 
entering and exit moisture contents along 
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with the other stated improvements, the 
efficiency of industrial ovens might be in- 
creased to 70%. The remaining 30% of 
energy would appear as sensible heat, part 
of which could be further utilized. With the 
addition of forced-air circulation at the dry 
end, still higher thermal efficiencies should 
be possible. 

In addition to the high thermal efficiencies 
which may possibly be obtained, the intense 
heat density permits high evaporation rates 
and small equipment. With the blue gabar- 
dine cloth in the 375-watt oven, the rates of 
evaporation were in the neighborhood of 7 
Ib/(hr)(sq ft). An undyed white cloth 
would probably give about 25% less ab- 
sorption of radiation and this would corres- 
pond to a maximum efficiency of around 50- 
55%, as compared with 70-80% for a very 
dark cloth. The design of the oven must 
take into account the absorptivities of the 
cloth. With light-colored cloths, where less 
radiation is absorbed, more attention must 
be focused on the efficient utilization of the 
convectional heat. 


NOMENCLATURE 


= Overall absorptivity, ratio of the rate 
of absorption per square foot of radiation 
to the incident intensity, dimensionless. 

h = Coefficient of heat transfer, Btu/(hr) 
(sq ft) (°F). 

I = Intensity, Btu/ (hr) (sq ft). 
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Figure 19 
Pounds Evap/KWH For Blue Gabardine 
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k = Diffusion coefficient, Ib/(hr)(sq ft) 
(atm). 

1, = Latent heat of water, Btu/lb. 

m = Slope defined by Eq{6}, sq yards/Ib. 
= Partial pressure of water vapor at inter- 
face, atm. 

ps = Partial pressure of water vapor in air, 
atm. 

P = Pounds evap per KWH. 

R = Rate of evap for cloth of variable thick- 
ness, lb/(hr) (sq ft). 

Rm = Rate of evap for cloth of infinite thick- 
ness, lb/(hr) (sq ft). 

T. = Air temperature, °F. 

To = Initial temperature, °F. 

T = Temperature of cloth during constant 
rate of drying, °F. 

X = Cloth density, lb/sq yard. 

Wo, W1, We = Moisture contents, lb water/ 
Ib dry cloth. 


Q = Heat required to heat one Ib of cloth 
to 140°F and to evaporate (Wi — Woe) 
Ib of water, Btu/Ib of dry cloth. 
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Perchloric-Acid Method— 
(Concluded from Page P850) 
mono- and disodium phosphates and ana- 
lyzed for starch by the perchloric-acid 
method. Aliquot samples of each paste 
were removed at various times and ana- 
lyzed for starch. Figure 5 shows the prog- 
ress of the enzyme action at the various 
pH values. At the optimum pH values of 
6.1 and 6.65, the speed of reaction and 
percentage conversion of starch gum is 
highest. Figure 6 shows more clearly the 

optimum pH range of 6-7. 
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(Concluded from Page P853) 
been filed and subjected 
analysis. The committee recommends the 
adoption and early publication of these 
results. The data will shortly be circu- 
larized to the Research Committee for 
comment, it was stated. 

C A Sylvester, chairman for the Sub- 
committee on Fastness to Washing stated 
that, at this time, there is nothing to report 
for the wool division except that many 
tests have been made which must now be 
reviewed. He added that mole tests are 
needed in connection with methods for 
manufactured fabrics. The wash tests which 
appear in the 1951 Year Book will go 
to ISO, including the new method III-A, 
with one change in the method of evalua- 
tion. The committee recommends that the 
standard dyeings be used only for evaluat- 
ing alteration in shade due to washing 
but that staining be reported by reference 
to the AATCC color transference chart. 

J E Norton of Atlas Electric Devices 
stated that he had recently attended a 


to statistical 
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meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colourists and that 
they are considering writing and publish- 
ing test methods similar to those we 
distribute. They expressed great interest 
in our methods and are planning an 
annual meeting in Montreal in April with 
exhibits of their test methods. 

There being no further business, Mr 
Little closed the meeting at 3:23 pm. 

Those present were: 

L S Little, Chairman 

H W Stiegler, Research Director 

G H Schuler, Secretary 
W D Appel, M J Babey, J R Bonnar, 
K S Campbell, C W Dorn, C Z Draves, 
G R Ferguson, H E Hager, T G Hawley, 
Jr, W A Holst, G H Hotte, R W Jacoby, 
M H Klein, J E Lyan, J E Norton, B A 
Ryberg, J A Stevenson, C A Sylvester, P 
Theel, F V Traut, S G Turnbull, Jr, J F 
Warner, P J Wood, J A Woodruff, H L 
Young, J A Zelek. 

ns — 

Agitation— 

(Concluded from Page P852) 
of each fiber is equal to the concentration of 
dye on the surface of each fiber. The fact 
that dyeing, in the initial stages, takes place 
in a ring fashion has previously been shown 
by Royer (4) and others. The method by 
which the disappearance of this ring could 
be determined has been presented by Skinkle 
and Sumers at a Northern New England 
AATCC meeting. The measurement of this 
characteristic is dependent upon an inter- 
relationship between the transmission of a 
dye solution and the reflectance of a cor- 
responding dyed fabric. 

It is known that dyeing is governed by 
two factors: the rate of deposition of dye- 
stuff from the solution onto the fibers and 
the rate of diffusion of the dye particles into 
the individual fibers. In the initial period, 
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while the concentration of dye on the sur- 
face is greater than the concentration of dye 
inside the fibers, the rate of dyeing is gov- 
erned by the speed at which the dye particles 
diffuse into the fibers. However, after the 
ring disappears, the rate of diffusion be- 
comes greater than the rate of deposition 
and the rate of deposition becomes the con- 
trolling factor in further dyeing. In other 
words, in the initial period additional par- 
ticles cannot deposit until those present on 
the surface move to the interior and make 
more sites available, while in the latter 
stages sites are always available but the 
concentration of dye in the solution has by 
now been greatly decreased and deposition, 
by mass action, decreases also. 

Table II shows that doubling the ampli- 
tude of the shaker increases the length of 
time before the ring disappears. This indi- 
cates a decrease in the rate of diffusion of 
the dye into the fibers. Since the rate of 
diffusion is proportional to the difference in 
concentration inside and on the surface of 
the fibers, and the concentration in the in- 
terior is initially zero, this increased agita- 
tion must have reduced the concentration of 
the dye on the surface of the fibers. Table 
II also shows, however, that the manner in 
which the agitation is applied to the dye- 
bath is at least as important as the amount 
of the agitation. Further work on this aspect 
is obviously needed. 

The work reported here is the first step 
in a continuing project on the qualitative as 
well as quantitative effects of agitation on 
dyeing rates. It is planned to continue the 
work with different forms of agitation, 
different classes of dyes, and with different 
fibers. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHTH 


HE Council held its 178th meeting 
T in the Hotel Statler, New York, N Y, 
on Wednesday morning, October 17, 1951. 
Present were President C Norris Rabold, 
presiding; J Robert Bonnar and George 
O Linberg, vice presidents; William R 
Moorhouse, treasurer; Leonard S Little, 
chairman of the Research Committee; Carl 
Z Draves, Thomas R Smith anc P J Wood, 
past presidents; Edward B Bell and John 
M Gould representing Northern New 
England; Edward J Allard, Raymond W 
Jacoby and Robert W Joerger represent- 
ing Rhode Island; J Edward Lynn repre- 
senting Western New England; Carl H 
Brubaker, Charles W Dorn, Ralph M 
Fischer and Henry L Young representing 
New York; Albert E Herrmann, Jr, repre- 
senting Hudson-Mohawk; Morton H 
Klein, A E Raimo, Arthur K Saville, Rich- 
ard B Stehle, Frederick V Traut and Jack- 
son A Woodruff representing Phila- 
delphia; John B Neely, Linton C Rey- 
nolds, Henry A Rutherford and Sumner 
H Williams representing Piedmont; C 
Russell Gill representing Southeast; Glenn 
R Bellamy representing South Central; 
Joseph H Jones representing Mid-West; 
Charles K Bishop representing Pacific 
Northwest; George S J White of the So- 
ciety of Dyers and Colourists; William A 
Holst, Jr of the Technical Program Com- 
mittee; Albert E Sampson, assistant treas- 
urer; George H Schuler and Glenn D 
Jackson, Jr of the Publicity Committee; 
Percival Theel of the Publications Com- 


' script of 


COUNCIL MEETING 


mittee; Harold W Stiegler, research direc- 
tor; Walter F Fancourt, III, Joseph Lind- 
say, Jr, M M McCann, Raphael E Rupp, 
and Harold C Chapin, secretary. 

Mr Dorn extended a welcome from the 
New York Section to what promised to 
be the largest convention in the history 
of the Association. Mr White brought 
greetings from various groups in England. 

The secretary's report of the 177th 
Council meeting and financial report of 
October 5, and the treasurer’s annual re- 
port of July 31, were accepted. 

For the Publicity Committee, Mr Schul- 
er announced the innovation of a lunch- 
eon immediately following the Council 
meeting, for the purpose of introducing 
officers of the Association to the press. 

Professor Theel reported that through 
arrangements no paper delivered 
before a meeting would wait hereafter 
more than six months for publication in 
the Reporter. The Publications Committee 
had the recipients of the first 
American Dyestuff Reporter Award, who 


new 


chosen 


were to be announced at the convention 
banquet. Attention was called to better 
arrangement, by Mr Cady, of the dye list 
in the Year Book. Dr Draves had already 
sent questionnaires to manufacturers with 
view to revision of the Textile Chemical 
Specialties list in the 1952 book. Manu- 
the pamphlet on 
Mathematics was complete except for final 
editing. The monograph on Vat Dyes was 
practically ready for the printer. Mr Samp- 


Dyehouse 


EE 


SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL REPORT—OCTOBER 31, 1951 


son had been appointed Chairman of a 
special committee to investigate quality 
and sources in this country of paper for 
the Colour Index. Mr Cady had sent data 
on 750 dyes to the editors in England, 
and hoped to have all this work completed 
before the end of the year. 

A proposed new bylaw on the organ- 
ization and duties of the Committee on 
Conventions, which had been mailed to 
the Council in the agenda for the meet- 
ing, was discussed by Mr Barnard. It was 
approved in principle, and referred to the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
for revision in detail and report at the 
November Council meeting. 

Mr Bonnar stated that the president's 
Advisory Committee had discussed desir- 
ability of a manager for certain parts of 
Association work, and would report at 
the November meeting. 

Mr Little announced plans for an inter- 
national meeting on standards in New 
York next June, and said preparatory 
correspondence with the British was al- 
ready under way, particularly on light 
fastness and color transfer standards. 

Mr Linberg discussed further plans for 
solicitation of funds, through Corporate 
membership, for research. For his com- 
mittee on experience for 
Senior membership, he 
counting graduation from a textile school 
of college grade, with specialization in 
chemistry and dyeing, as the equivalent 
of two years practical experience; gradua- 
tion from any other college course, with 


requirements 
recommended 


specialization in chemistry or other physi- 
cal sciences, as the equivalent of one year 
experience, and an advanced degree in 





Dues, Dues d a - oars 4 oF ves 
 oneiiais i pwn Enetie® Cneened Mteeet- such subjects as equivalent to another year. 
tie a a cations Reinstate Sustaining laneous Totals The committee recommended acceptance 
the amount Pr gg my of a year in the Armed Services of the 

ugust 1 to October 5, 1951....... $ 693.50 $ 132.00 $ 500.00 $2,750.99 $ 4,076.49 2 i ac a vez -xtile 
n this aspect a ear 488.50 18,980.00 572.50 1,267.67* 21,308.67 United States in place of - year of textile 
Total in fiscal year to October 31... 1,182.00 19,112.00 1,072.50 4,018.66 25,385.16 experience. They advised restricting the 
eaving deposited by Treasurer with Secretary. . vane : idan ae eGiule a wee eae ae 3,701.53 f all “-h allowance hree ve 
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Senior 


R D Andersen 
J R Atkin 

W E Backus 
J W Binns 

R H Blaker 

R J Bolin 

G J Bonifanti 
R J Boswell 

J A Bowdler 
T E Braconier 
W H Breitenbach 
J A Brooks 

W W Bussey 
T H Caldwell, Jr 
R T Clarke 

S T Clary 

E C Cook 

A B Crooks 

I Duffen 

W G Dunning 
A R Eanzel 

S M Fagan 

W O Fischer 

E W Fitch 

PN Fletcher 
A J Forman, Jr 
R A Forsaith 
F Fortess 

G L Frasier 

H P Freigruter 
H Halvorson 

R H Harris 

F E Hempel 

C R Humphreys 
W Kling 

F J Knight 

W J Laferriere 
E F Landau 

S S Levine 

J H Lowe 

H J Mack 

J M Mecco 
RL Miller, Jr 
M Y Moore 

J W Morton 

F L Moses 


R J Myers 

M Nakamoto 
K I Narasimhan 
C W Nichols 
H W O'Briant 
J J O'Brien 

W T J Oliphant 
J J Ormond 

L J O'Neill 
W H Page 

G R Parkin 
C A Passaro 
H Peers 

F J Pilpel 

J E Polito 

A W Powell 
E Purcell 

G W Ray 

J P Redston 
A R Robbins 
T F Robbins 
H P Rossiger 
S I Rudo 

T Sakanoue 

J R Schenck 
D C Scott 

R C Sherman 
A P Shutts 

D H Spitzli 

P B Stam 

J G Storck 

A A Stulce 

R L Stutz 

P S Syznal 

H E Talbot 
JA Tirri 

J E Torbet 

C C Urquhart 
S J V’Soske 
T C V’Soske 
H S Weisz 

H L Welsted, Jr 
R C West 

E L Youse 

E R Zinkernagel 


Junior 


R N Armour 
R M Bateman 
N C Brackett 
B Dalenoord 
R H Forster 

E M Haddad 

E H Hartgrove, Jr 
T F Healy 

B H Hipps 

F J Iuliano 

R H Jewell, Jr 


V C Lopez 

F S Lutten 

R Y Meredith 
CS Na 

D K Ratcliffe 

E E St Louis, Jr 
E A Schlirf 


R K Shaughnessy 


G C Smith, Jr 
J J Weiss 


Associate 


A §S Aloia 

T A Bankmann 
F J Banning 

F E Bemis 
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W C Boliver 
E C Bratt 

F J Chwalek 
B Grodman 


A Harhalakis 
D S Holt 

H A Jacob, Jr 
M M Jenkins 
A R King 

E King 

D R Koya 
SH Kristjansson 
T B Lefferdink 
D S Linz 

H M Martin 

S H Newland 


S Ogata 

J E Otto 

M Palumbo 
R G Perriello 
J P Phaneuf 
V V Polisaitis 
E W Prosser 
G M Randolph 
T L Reiling 
A G Scapini 
M Sherman 


Student 


G L Axon 

P T Bhide 

L W Fisher 

E L Katz 

R H LaPlante 
A McLuckie 
L Pelcquin 


M J Peters 

C B Rhinehart 
A K Setty 

S Urowitz 

W C Walter, Jr 
E B Zoglio 


The following were transferred from 


other classifications to Senior member- 


ship: 


L Beck 

5 t Com, 
I Daniels 

A H DeMarco 
C J Duddy 

P S Durfee 

J B Egee 

A E Johnson 
G J Keppler 
J F Kneeland 
J B Koller, Jr 


J C Lehr 

E T McElwain 
J Z McNab 
A E Medas 
N J Miller 

J W Moore 
P J Pernice 
M L Segal 
D W Snyder 
R F Strauss 
C Young 


Respectfully submitted, 
H C CHAPIN, Secretary 


— 


— 


Annual Meeting Report 
Pacific Northwest Section 


November 20, 1951 
Aero Club, Portland, Oregon 


HE Annual Meeting of the Pacific 

Northwest Section was held at the 
Aero Club, Portland, Oregon, on Novem. 
ber 20, 1951, with twenty-eight members 
attending. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the year 1952. 

Chairman—Otto E Schmidt 
Vice Chairman—E J Stephen 
Secretary—R M True 
Treasurer—Wm C Marshall 
Councilor—Charles K Bishop 

Charles K Bishop, Washougal Woolen 
Mills and E B O Lindquist, Geigy Co, 
addressed the group on their impressions 
of the National 
future meetings were discussed. 

A color film on the history of the 
du Pont Company was shown through the 
courtesy of John Ayres. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R M TRUE, Secretary 


Convention. Plans for 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two insertions 
her year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
[t is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 


1951 NATIONAL OFFICERS, AATCC 


Seated (I to r): George O Linberg, vice president; C Norris Rabold, president; J 
Robert Bonnar, vice president. Standing (I to r): Leonard S Little, chairman, Executive 
Committee on Research, and chairman, General Research Committee; Dr Harold C 
Chapin, secretary; Albert E Sampson, assistant treasurer; William R Moorhouse, 
treasurer; and Dr Harold W Stiegler, director of research. 
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Rhode Island Section 
Meeting Reports 


October 26, 1951 
Providence Engineering Society Hall 
Providence, R | 
T A MEETING of the Rhode Island 
Section in the auditorium of the 
Providence Engineering Society on Friday 
evening, October 26, 1951, the speakers 
were Raymond Mace, technical director 
of the Crown Division, Crown Manufac- 
turing Co, on “The Manufacture and 
Control of Wool-Synthetic Blends and 
Synthetic Blends”, and Dr W George 
Parks of the Universi y of Rhode Island, 
presenting the Section’s Intersectional 
Contest paper on “The Continuous Dye- 
ing of Synthetic Fibers”. The Nominat- 
ing Committee presented its nominations 
for officers in the year 1952. 


November 16, 1951 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R | 


T A MEETING of the Section in the 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R I, on Friday evening, Nov 16, 
1951, the speaker was Sumner H Williams, 
Southern manager of the General Dyestuff 
Corporation, on “Continuous Fiber Dye- 
ing”. 
Officers for the year 1952 were elected 
as follows: 
Chairman—Ernest J Chornyei 
Vice Chairman—Eric O Appletofft 
Treasurer—J William Timperley 
Secretary—Robert G Thomas 
Sectional Committee—Arthur F Bailey, 
Richard H Lewis, Douglas Martland, 
Bernard F Rivers 
Councilor—Elliot Broadbent 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT G THOMAS, Secretary 


(Photos of the November 16 
Meeting Appear on Page P870) 
mn ¢— 


Report of New York 
Section Meeting 


November 30, 1951 
Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey 





A meeting of the New York Section 
was held on Friday evening, November 
30, 1951 at Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, New Jersey. A social hour and din- 
ner preceded the meeting. 

The Chairman, Paul J Luck, thanked 
the members for making the 30th Na- 
tional Convention the biggest success in 
Association history. It was voted to return 
to the National Association the amount 
collected per member in accordance with 
Association policy. This was the first time 


December 24, 1951 


that the New York Section had availed 
itself of this privilege and had done so 
only because of Convention necessity. 

The Chairman read a letter of invitation 
from the Student Chapter at Fairleigh 
Dickinson College to hold a meeting at 
the College. The Section voted to accept 
this invitation and it is planned to hold 
a meeting there in March, 1952. 

Ernest J Gsell, Outing Chairman, re- 
ported on expenditures for the past out- 
ing and stated that the next outing would 
be held at the North Jersey Country Club 
on June 20, 1952. 

Patrick J Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, nominated 
Charles W Dorn and Weldon G Helmus 
for Councilors and they were unanimous- 
ly elected. 

The speaker was Donald E Marnon of 
General Dyestuff Corporation who dis- 
cussed the Marhen Process. Participating 
in the discussion following was John H 
Hennessey also of General Dyestuff and 
co-inventor, with Mr Marnon, of the 
Marhen Process. 

The attendance was approximately 175. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A JOHNSON, Secretary 
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Report of Annual Meeting— 
NNE Section 


November 30, 1951 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass 
u for the election 
of officers was held by the Northern 
New England Section on Friday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1951, in the Solarium Room, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass. 


HE annual meetin,; 


At the business session, the following 
were nominated and elected: 
Chairman—C Wendall Lever 
Vice Chairman—Ernest R Kaswell 
Treasurer—William W Pennock 
Secretary—Azel W Mack 
Councilors—Edward B Bell, John M 
Gould, Frank J O'Neil 
Sectional Committee—Robert G Fiddes, 
Robert D Robinson, William E 
Schmottlach, John H Skinkle 
At the technical session, a talk on the 
subject “Process Water Treatment for Tex- 
tile Mills” was delivered by A W Benoit, 
director and senior textile engineer, Chas 
T Main, Inc (Boston) and Stewart H 
Newland, district manager, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co, Inc (Boston). 





Program, 21st Annual Meeting, ISCC 


HE provisional program for the 21st Annual Meeting of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, which will be held February 7-9, 1952 at the Hotel Statler, New York, 


N Y, has been announced as follows: 


Date Time 
February 7 AM 


Speaker 
Dr E I Stearns 
Procter Thomson 
Faber Birren 


Dr Arthur C Hardy 
Dr Peter C Goldmark 


PM Dr Deane B Judd 
Dr W D Wright 


Subject 
Introduction 
“Color of Oils” 
“The Functional Approach to Color’ 
“Color Reproduction” 
“Color in Color Television” 


’ 


“CIE Meeting in Stockholm” 
“Seeing Color Differences” 


(Dr Wright is Professor of Physics at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, London, England) 


Ralph M Evans 


February 8 AM Dr Harry Helson 
Kenneth C Welch 


A H King 
PM ~ Gladys Miller 
Dr E I Stearns 
Dr Martin Fischer 
Eve Dr I A Balinkin 


February 9 AM 





“Color in Color Photography” 


“Color Appearance” 
“Color in Merchandising” 
“Abstract Movies” 


“Right Color-Wrong Answer” 
“Color in Textiles” 


“Artists and Their Colors” 


“Color Phenomena” 


Business Session, including: 


Reports of technical committees on color problems 


Reports from 21 
activities 


Member Bodies summarizing 1951 color 


MEMBERS OF THE AATCC ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND ALL 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MEETING. 
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Rhode Island Section Officers for 1952 (L to r): E J Chornyei, 
chairman; R G Thomas, secretary; J W Timperley, treasurer; 


(Photo by Kenneth C Everett) 
Sumner H Williams Demonstrates the Results of a New 
Dyeing Technique to Rhode Island Chairman Peter Kolupaey. 


and E O Appletofft, vice chairman. 


(Photos by John E Trezise) 


General Photographs 
November 16th Meeting—Rhode Island Section 


Calendar of Future Meetings 


COUNCIL: Jan 18, 1952; April 18, 1952; June 20, 1952; Sept 19, 
1952 (all in New York): Nov 6, 1952 (Boston). 


GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE: Dates and sites are the 
same as the Council’s, 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS: 1952—November 6-8, Boston, Mass; 
1953—Sept 17-19, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill; 1954—Atlanta, Ga. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION: Feb 1, 1952, Mar 21, 1952, May 2, 
1952 (all at Jack’s Restaurant): June 20, 1952 (Annual Outing). 


NEW YORK SECTION: Jan 11 (Hotel New Yorker); Feb 29 (Hotel 
McAlpin, New York); April 18 (Swiss Chalet); May 16 (Swiss Chalet) ; 
June 20 (Outing). 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: Jan 25 (Boston); 
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Mar 7 (MIT); April 18 (LTI); May 16 (Andover Country Club); 
June 6 (Annual Outing, Merrimack Valley Country Club); Dec 6 (1952 
Annual Meeting, LTI). 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION: Jan 11, 1952 (Nikabob Cafe, 
Los Angeles); March 28, 1952. 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION: Jan 18 (Kugler’s, Philadelphia); 
March 7 (Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia); April 25 (Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa); June 13 (Outing, Lu Lu Temple Country 
Club, North Hills, Pa). 


PIEDMONT SECTION: Feb 1-2 (Robt E Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, N C; April 25-26 (Clemson House, Clemson, S C); June 67 
(Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S C); Sept 12-13 (Hotel Charlotte 
Charlotte, N C). 
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Microscopical Dyeing 
Phenomena; Studies with the 
Microdyeoscope 
H E Millson and LH Turl, Textile Research J 

21, 685-702, October, 1951. 

Many investigations of the mechanism 
of dyeing have been described in the 
literature. In addition to contributing a 
vast amount of knowledge to the field, 
these studies have also revealed the de- 
sirability of an experimental study on a 
microscopic level of the changes taking 
place in both the fiber and the dye bath 
during the dyeing cycle. 

The present authors have developed an 





neth C Everett) 


ts of a New 
ter Kolupaey, — instrument, called the “Microdyeoscope,” 
which permits both visual and photographic 
observation of dyeing phenomena approxi- 
mating conditions encountered in the usual 
commercial dyeing processes. This instru- 
ment and several dyeing studies carried 
out with its aid are described in detail in 
this paper. 

The 


oscope is that it permits the continuous 


essential merit of the Microdye- 
observation of microscopic phenomena asso- 
ciated with the dyeing of textile fibers 
under controlled conditions simulating those 
found in normal dyeing practice. This is 
accomplished by means of the circulation 
of a normal dyebath through a cell de- 
signed to permit microscopic observation 
of fibers mounted within it and forming 
part of the dye-bath/fiber system. A stan- 
dard microscope is employed 
specially modified mechanical stage to carry 
the cell and to permit continuous observa- 
tion of the process under study. 

The dyeing chamber, which serves to 
establish the dye-bath conditions and to 
permit macro-experimental control of the 
dyeing, is a glass cylinder approximately 
50 mm in diameter with a volume capacity 
of 330 ml. 

The cell in which the fibers are mounted 
for microscopic observation is a stainless 
steel cylinder windows, the 


with a 


with glass 
observation window being a microscope 
slide cover glass. The fibers, wound on 
U-shaped wires, are held rigidly against 
the inner face of this window, and are 
easily within of the 





‘ohn E Trezise) 





range conventional 
microscope objectives. 
The Microdyeoscope, in addition to pro- 


ountry Club); ; 
viding means for control of all 


; Dec 6 (1952 factors 
believed important in the dyeing process, 
permits examination of the same fiber or 
fibers at all stages of the operation, in- 
cluding wet processes either preceding or 
following the dyeing cycle. The progress 
of dyeing can be followed, and the changes 
occurring at any given point on a fiber 


Nikabob Cafe, 


Philadelphia) ; 
Abraham Lin- 
emple Country 


otel, Winston- 
C); June 67 
otel Charlotte : 

may be studied while the sorption of dye 
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proceeds. The progress of other wet pro- 
cesses, such as scouring, bleaching, strip- 
ping and chlorination, can also be observed 
continuously under closely controlled con- 
ditions. —W HC 


Gluconic Acid—Versatile Agent 
for the Textile Chemist 


J P Bilello, Textile World 101, 151, 286, 288, 
338-40, October, 1951. 

Gluconic acid, because of its nontoxic, 
nontendering, noncorrosive nature, is find- 
ing new uses in the textile industry and 
has properties likely to widen its usage. 
It is one of the mildest of commercially 
available nonvolatile organic acids. Chem- 
ically speaking, it is 1,2,3,4,5-pentahydroxy- 
caproic acid, and is produced by a fer- 
mentative oxidation of glucose. The acid of 
commerce is a 50 per cent aqueous solution. 

The anhydride of gluconic acid, glucono 
delta lactone, is also commercially avail- 
able as a white, odorless crystalline powder. 
It is easily soluble in water and hydro- 
lyzes to form odorless, colorless solutions 
of gluconic acid. 

Of the more common commercially-avail- 


able 
acid exhibits the lowest rate of corrosion. 


nonvolatile organic acids, gluconic 
Fabrics impregnated with concentrations as 
high as 10 per cent acid, subjected to 
accelerated aging treatment, and tested by 
conventional strength 

shown to be not tendered by it. 
stable and as a 


does 


tensile tests were 
It is also 
and nonvolatile, result, 
produce the irritating 


commonly encountered with acids (such as 


not vapors 
acetic and formic) in dyeing and printing 
operations. 

The pH of a 2 per cent 
gluconic acid is 2.40, slightly lower than 


solution of 
acetic acid of the same concentration. 
An additional property of the gluconates, 
important in textile applications, is their 
acid, like 


most hydroxy- organic acids, is capable of 


sequestering action. Gluconic 
forming water-soluble complexes with me- 
tallic ions, such as iron, aluminum and 


copper. It is also efficient in sequestering 


iron, calcium and magnesium in mer- 
cerizing liquors. 

Aluminum sulfate is used to impart 
water-repellent properties to the fabric. 


It is often desirable to use basic aluminum 
the 


slight amounts of gluconic acid may be 


solutions, in which case addition of 
used to hold the aluminum in solution. 
In printing the leucoesters of vat dyes, 


ammonium gluconate may be added to the 


printing paste as an acid catalyst. On 
steaming, the gluconate decomposes to 
yield a nonvolatile, nontendering acid 


medium in which to develop the color. 
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The use of synthetic resins for finishing 
textiles has become increasingly important 
during the last Fabrics 
treated by the recently developed acid- 
colloid resins method have shown a con- 
siderably higher retention of tensile strength 
than is obtained from the urea-formalde- 
hyde treatment of textiles. The necessity 
for an acid catalyst led to an investigation 
of the various mild organic acids conven- 
tionally used by the textile industry for 


several years. 


this purpose. As a result of this work, the 
use of glucono delta lactone as the acid 
catalyst for acid-colloid resins has gained 
acceptance. this 
colorless, nontendering, and does not give 
offensive odors, there is no need for an 


the fabric.—WHC 


wide Since material is 


after-wash of 


Polyvinyl Alcohols and Their Use 
in Textile Processing. 


J S Trevor, Textile Recorder 69, 99, August, 


1951. 

Polyvinyl alcohols are of importance in 
the textile industry, not only as auxiliaries 
for use in such processes as sizing, finish- 
ing, and emulsifying, etc, and for the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers, but for making 
protective clothing, diaphragms, hose, sew- 
ing laces and driving belts, the last named, 
in particular, being used extensively in 
textile mills in Germany during the last 
war because of their inability to develop 
static electrical charges. 

The properties of polyvinyl alcohols of 
textile manufacturers as 
sizing and finishing agents may be sum- 


most interest to 
marized in four groups. In the first place, 
aqueous stable pro- 
longed periods. Secondly, evaporated films 
are exceedingly tough, colorless, unaffected 


solutions are over 


by most organic solvents, and possess a 
high degree of impermeability to gases 
and air. Thirdly, deposited films are suffi- 
ciently elastic not to crack and split off 
from yarns which tend to stretch. Finally, 
polyvinyl alcohols are able to improve the 
handle of viscose rayon and spun rayon 
fabrics which have been treated with urea- 
resins, melamine-formalde- 
hyde resins, or formaldehyde. By means 
of these alcohols it is possible to reduce 
harshness and to provide a full, superior 
handle. 
The 
fiber-forming resin is difficult to assess, as 
very little of the fiber has so far become 
available for appraisal. The Japanese poly- 
vinyl alcohol fiber, known as Vinylon, is 
claimed to have a full handle and to be 
warm to the touch. It can be crimped and 
standard textile finishes. 


formaldehyde 


value of polyvinyl alcohol as a 


given other 
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A View of the New Stauffer Chemical Company Laboratory at 


Chauncey, N Y. 


e Stauffer Opens New 
Chauncey, N Y, Laboratory 

J F Crowther, director of the Eastern 
Research Division, Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany, has announced the opening of a 
new laboratory adjacent to the Stauffer 
Plant at Chauncey, N Y, where additional 
facilities for pilot plant work are main- 
tained. Dr J T Bashour will be in charge. 
Construction on the 16-room laboratory 
was started in July, 1950 and all facilities, 
including parking area and landscaping, 
were recently completed. 


@ Deep Brilliant Shades 
In Packaged Dyed Orlon 

Package dyeing of a new line of heavy 
brilliant shades in filament and spun 
Orlon has been announced ty Central 
Yarn and Dyeing Company, Gastonia, 
N C. 

The new colors were develoved by the 
company’s dye research laboratory prim- 
arily for high style effects in full fash- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
MATERIALS 

Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
3-7. 1952. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Annual Meeting. June 23-27, 1952. New York 
N Y. (The biennial Apparatus and Photographic 
Exhibits will be held in conjunction with this 
meeting). 


1953—Spring Meeting (Hetel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich.) 


Annual Meeting (Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N J.) 


FOR TESTING 


872 


ioned hosiery, but may also have applica- 
tion in the half hose and suitings fields, 
according to company officials. 

It was stated that the new shades of 
Orlon have successfully retained the bril- 
liance of the original dyeing after the 
hosiery or fabric is piece dyed, and that 
full cross-dyed effects were obtained where 
the dyed Orlon was used in connection 
with cotton, other synthetic 
yarns. Company officials claim good recep- 
tion of the new colors, which, are said to 
be generally heavier and brighter than the 
shades previously obtainable in packaged- 
dyed Orlon. 

The new colors include deep brilliant 
shades of chartreuse, fuchsia, green and 
purple, all reportedly fast to cross-dyeing, 
boiling, and preboarding at 270°F, and of 
good light fastness. 


wool, or 


Company officials have stated that the 
new shades were developed during re- 
search on package dyeing other synthetic 
yarns, including filament and spun rayon, 
nylon, and Dacron. 


COMING EVENTS 


1954—Spring Meeting (Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D C) 


Annual Meeting (Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill.) 


FIBER SOCIETY 


Meeting: April 16-17, 1952 (Clemson House, 
Clemson, S C.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
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A view of the Expanded Hilton-Davis Dye Laboratory. 


@ Hilton-Davis Doubles Size of 
Dye Lab 


James F Thompson, general manager 
of the Hilton-Davis Chemical Company, 
comple- 
tion of construction for a new wing to 
the company’s dyestuff laboratory and 
the installation of new equipment, fea- 
turing the latest models of testing appara- 
tus, e g, the Fade-Ometer, and additional 
print and padding machines. 


Cincinnati, has announced the 


The addition doubles the size of the 
laboratory, increasing facilities for stand- 
ardization of the Company’s line of dye- 
stuffs and for special customer services. 
The laboratory was constructed 2 years 
ago. 

Included in 
glass-top weigh-up room for preparing 
samples of dyes, which has been separated 


the expansion is a new 


from the rest of the laboratory to pre 
vent contamination of the air in other 


units. 


26-May 1, 1954, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall, 
Atlante City, N J. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE 


26th Annual Dinner of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades: March 6, 1952. 


26th Annual Meeting: September 25-28, Poc- 
ono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 


SOCIETY OF PLASTIC ENGINEERS, INC. 


January 16-18, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 
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e Finishing Advisory Group 
OK’s Sulfuric Acid Limitation 


In their first meeting with the National 
Production Authority last month, the Tex- 
tile Finishing Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee (which does not include wool finishers) 
advised that it would not offer objection 
to an order imposing a 90% limitation 
on the use of sulfuric acid for textile 
finishing. 

Industry representatives agreed that 
some restrictions on the use of sulfuric 
acid might be required as a result of the 
world sulfur shortage, but pointed out 
that if textile production and demand im- 
prove, a 90 percent rate of use would be 
insufficient. The textile finishing industry 
reportedly uses less than one percent of 
total U S production of sulfuric acid. 

NPA officials told the committee that 
the supply outlook for dyestuffs and other 
chemicals used in cloth finishing appeared 
favorable. Plant expansion programs now 
under way should assure supplies of vat 
colors adequate for civilian needs and 
known military requirements, they pointed 
out, and there is no shortage of direct 
colors or intermediate materials for dye- 
stuffs. 

To obtain better information on the in- 
dustry’s requirements for chemicals, par- 
ticularly sulfuric acid, and other materials, 
NPA’s Textile Division is considering 
making a series of surveys. Draft copies 
of four forms which may be used in the 
surveys were distributed and discussed 
with the committee. The committee recom- 
mended that finishers not be required to 
report on the end-use of materials which 
they process. Members explained that 
materials designed for one use may be 
adapted to a quite different purpose after 
finishing so that their own estimates would 
never represent actual end-use. It was also 
requested that firms be allowed to report 
their production on a current rather than 
a historical basis if the surveys are made. 

Committee members included W A 
Broadfoot, The Aspinook Corp; W R Mac- 
Intyre, Jos Bancroft & Sons; W B Sellars, 
Burlington Mills Corp; Weldon G Helmus, 
Fair Lawn Finishing Co; John A Kane, 
Jr, Fashion Screen Print Co; Raloh Gute- 
kunst, Hellwig Dyeing Coro; R B Cole- 
National Dye & Finishing Corp; 
Emma L Conlon, Puritan Piece Dye 
Works; William Berry, Riegel Textile 
Corp; Theo Schetty, Schetty Bros, Inc; 
Robert D Sellers, Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works; and Tracy A Adams, U S 
Finishing Co. 

In other recent meetings with industry 
advisory groups the NPA told the Syn- 
thetic Detergents Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee that “the loss of Iranian oil imports 
to the U S could mean a significant cut- 
back in synthetic detergent production” 
and advised the Textile Machinery Indus- 


man, 
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try Advisory Committee that the manu- 
facture of textile machinery would be 
reduced to about its 1947 production level 
(approximately 45% less than the 1951 
rate of output). 

NPA explained that if Iran’s petroleum 
products are lost, benzene will have to 
be diverted to the nation’s aviation gaso- 
line production program. However, NPA 
gave assurances that continued domestic 
production of benzene at present levels, 
plus benzene imports, will be adequate to 
meet the 1952 needs of detergent manu- 
facturers, if there is no loss of Iranian 
petroleum products, which constitute al- 
most 40 percent of such imports. NPA 
also stated that there is every indication 
at present that supplies of sodium phos- 
phates will be adequate in 1952. 

Members of the Synthetic Detergents 
Industry Advisory Committee included 
M A Conner, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp; H W Zussman, Alrose Chemical Co; 
Kenneth E Mulford, Atlas Powder Co; 
James A Reilly, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co; Dr Ray Mayhew, General Aniline & 
Film Corp; J O Brownell, Lever Bros Co; 
W R Corey, Monsanto Chemical Co; F L 
Jones, Nopco Chemical Co; Richard Dex- 
heimer, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co; H E 
Branston-Cook, Oronite Chemical Co; T J 
Wood, Proctor & Gamble Co; A C Stone- 
man, Purex Corp Limited; A C Stepan, 
Jr; Stepan Chemical Co; Harry Theobald, 
Theobald Industries; and Fred H Buck, Jr, 
Ultra Chemical Works. The committee 
recommended that in the promulgation of 
any sulfur restriction the following points 
be considered: 


1. That the order be on a company- 
wide limitation basis, rather than a 
plant-by-plant basis. 


2. That allotments be made on an an- 
nual usage basis, broken down by 
quarters, with a carry-over privilege 
from one quarter to the next. 


Members of the Textile Machinery Ad- 
visory Committee recommended that the 
basis for determining allotments of con- 
trolled materials to textile machinery 
manufacturers be reviewed and considera- 
tion be given to upward revision of allo- 
cations. They pointed out that about 40% 
of present produciton is for maintenance 
and repairs, leaving only 10-15% of the 
facilities available for new building, and 
warned that a sharp cut in production 
would mean a larger amount of ‘foreign 
machinery being sold in the U S. 

Textile 
were: 


Among the members of the 
Machinery Advisory Committee 
John P Franklin, David Gessner Co; 
Bliss M Jones, Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co; James H Hunter, James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co; D A Colker, National Drying 
Machinery Co; and D L Friday, Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co. 
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@ Dow Opens New Caustic 
Terminal 


The Dow Chemical Company has re- 
inforced its position in the growing 
Southern California market by opening 
a Los Angeles Harbor Terminal for stor- 
age of 50 percent concentrate caustic 
soda solution. 


The firm produces caustic soda solu- 
tion at its Pittsburg, California plant, 
near San Francisco, and heretofore has 
supplied the Southern California-Arizona 
market by railroad tank car in 8,000- 
gallon lots. 

The new facility, which was officially 
opened November 29, reportedly will en- 
able Dow to supply tank truck loads of 
3,000, 2,000 and 1,500-gallon capacity as 
well as tank car shipments. Large quan- 
tities of caustic soda solution will be 
brought to Los Angeles harbor from the 
northern California plant by tanker, it 
is reported. 


e P & G Subsidiary Contracts 
for Florida Site 


A contract for the purchase of 440,000 
acres of pine land in northwestern Flor- 
ida was recently signed by the Buckeye 
Cellulose Corporation, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Procter & Gamble, it is 
learned. The property reportedly will te 
used by the company to expand capacity 
for the production of its cellulose pulp, 
the demand for which can no longer be 


met fully by the company’s plant in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Purchased from 
Brooks-Scanlon, Inc, the property is 


located near Foley, Florida, approximately 
15 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
purchase price of the property was not 
announced. 

Buckeye plans to construct a plant for 
the production of dissolving pulp from 
wcod on the land purchased and from 
the surrounding territory. The exact site 
has not yet been selected. 


@e Dr Wade to Address 
American Section, SCI 


Dr Worth Wade, 
Company executive and president of the 
American Section of the Societe de Chemie 
Industrielle, address the Section at 
the January meeting, which will 
piace at the French Embassy Cultural 
Office, 934 Fifth Ave, New York, N Y. 
His topic will be “Latest Developments 


American Viscose 


will 
take 


of the Chemical Industry in France and 
Europe”. 
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Amalgamated Reactor 


e New Step in Amalgamated 
Expansion Completed 


Another step in the far-reaching expan- 
sion program of the Amalgamated Chem- 
ical Corporation, Philadelphia, was re- 
cently completed, the chief feature of 
which is a 750-gallon glass-lined reactor 
equipped with condensers and receivers 
for operation under vacuum. Automatic 
controls, including a 3-stage vacuum steam 
jet, are designed to insure operation at 
proper reaction temperatures. A new, fully- 
automatic steam generating plant controls 
its independent operation. 

Other features of the $50,000 program 
reportedly include an enlarged research 
and consulting service department, air- 
conditioned offices and increased capacity 
for synthesizing chemicals. 

Harold B Dohner, president, points out 
that the company’s production capacity is 
at its highest peak since its founding in 
1939. 


e ITT Reports New Source of 
Tar Spots 

The Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va, has revealed a new 
source of “tar spots” in cloth that cause 
small blemishes in fabric, forcing classi- 
fications of “seconds” or necessitating 
special cleaning treatments. 

Dr Jack Compton, ITT technical direc- 
tor, reports that while a large number of 
the spots are caused by asphaltic materials, 
it has been proven that many come from 
resin sacs normally present in leaves or 
burrs which become mixed with cotton 
fiber during harvesting. The discovery is 
attributed to Leo Hubbard, ITT research 
chemist. 

It is pointed out that these tiny egg- 
like capsules, about one-fiftieth of an inch 
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in size, can often be spun right into a piece 
of yarn and woven into the cloth. When 
heated, they burst and a black substance 
resembling tar flows out to cause a smudge. 
It is stated that ordinary bleaching opera- 
tions cannot remove the stain, which, un- 
like asphalt tar spots, will not dissolve in 
petroleum solvents. 

Mr Hubbard’s discovery marks the first 
time in the history of cotton culture and 
manufacturing that science has traced “tar 
spots” trouble to vegetatle resin sacs, Dr 
Compton states, and opens a new way 
toward eliminating the problem. 


e Stock-Dyeing Method for 
Dynel-Wool Blend Revealed 

A specific method for stock-dyeing the 
dynel to be used in the 15% dynel-85% 
wool blend, authorized in new specifica- 
tions for Marine Corps green kersey, has 
been developed by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company. Details of the new 
method, which employs the “copper drip” 
technique, indicate that it is practical for 
immediate use in commercial equipment, 
according to T A Feild, Jr, who has been 
in charge of the development at Carbide’s 
laboratories in South Charleston, W Va. 
Development of the technique was re- 
portedly stimulated by the issuance on 
November 1 of Inv 145-S for 672,200 yards 
of green kersey cloth for the Marine 
Corps Supply Depot, Philadelphia. 

The procedure is said to consist of five 
successive steps in the dyebath: prelim- 
inary dyeing, the “drip” period, resump- 
tion of dyeing, relustering with sodium 
sulfate, and rinsing and scouring. Total 
dyeing time from loading to unloading is 
estimated at five hours. Estimated total 
cost of all dyes, assistants, wetting agents 
and scouring materials is from 23 to 25 
cents per pound of stock. 

Mr Feild has stressed that proper heat- 
ing and rate of liquor circulation are 
vitally important in using the new tech- 
nique On the dynel-wool kersey tlend. 
Some rearrangement of location of heating 
coils may be necessary in certain types 
of equipment, he points out, preferably 
in the surge tank rather than in the dye 
kettle, except when open tubs are used. 
To control the flow of liquor, either hand 
throttle valves or orifice plates are said 
to be desirable. It was stated that liquor 
circulation should approximate one gallon 
per minute per pound of fiber, resulting 
in a pressure drop across the stock of ten 
pounds per square inch. It was also 
recommended that machine cover plates 
be of a tyne that prevent cake shifting. 

The new procedure reportedly employs 
2.25% du Pont Anthraquinone Blue SWF 
150%; 4.5% Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF, 
and 0.90% Eastman Fast Red GLF to ob- 
tain the desired shade of green. Fastness 
studies are currently being made. 
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Dr H R Ambler (left), superintendent, 
British Ministry of Supply, Tropical Test- 
ing Establishment, Nigeria, takes notes on 
the outdoor exposure tests of cotton fab- 
rics conducted by the U S Department of 
Agriculture in New Orleans during a visit 
to the Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory recently. He is aided by J D Dean 
(center), head of the Cotton Chemical 
Processing Division, SRRL. Dr L Phillips 
(right) is with the Chemical Research and 
Development Section, British Joint Serv- 
ices Mission, Washington, D C. 

The Laboratory is cooperating with the 
Quartermaster Corps in extensive tests to 
discover better ways of protecting cotton 
fabrics under various climatic conditions 
throughout the world, particularly in 
tropical and subtropical areas where 
damage from rot and mildew is a serious 
problem. 


@ Millmaster Chemical Changes 
Name 


The name of Millmaster Chemical Cor- 
poration was changed on November 15 
to Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. The offices 
of the company remain at their present 
Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N Y. 


location in the 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc will continue 
to act as exclusive sales agents for F W 
Berk & Co, Inc. 


e DCAT Changes Annual 
Meeting Site 


The 62nd Annual Meeting of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section, New 
York Board of Trade, Inc, will be held 
September 25-28, 1952 at Pocono Manor 
Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. According to 
Charles M Macauley, DCAT chairman, 
growing attendance at the Meetings has 
neccesitated the change from Shawnee 
Inn, where they have been held for the 
past 5 years. 

DCAT committee heads for the ’51-’52 
fiscal year includes: Arbitration—Ralph A 
Clark, Auditing—S F Urktan, Bulletin— 
Stanley I Clark, Coordination—Carle M 
Bigelow, Finance—Hugh § Crosson, Legis- 
lative—James G Flanagan, Tariff—Fred G 
Singer, Membership—Claude A Hanford, 
Membership Maintenance—J David Hay- 
den, Publicity—Murray Breese, Public Re- 
lations—George S McMillan, Section Ac- 
tivities—Lloyd I Volckening. 
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e “Antara Products” Becomes 


“Antara Chemicals” 


Antara Products, a division of General 
Dyestuff Corporation, 435 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N Y, in furtherance of 
a $20 million expansion program in the 
field of surfactants, intermediates, acetylene 
chemicals and allied products, is to be 
known as Antara Chemicals in the future, 
according to an announcement by John C 
Franklin, executive vice president of GDC. 

Antara, which coordinates and handles 
the sales and services of all acetylene 
chemicals, intermediates and allied prod- 
ucts made by General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, was formed October 1, 1950, 
as a merger between the original Antara 
Products, then a division of GAF, and 
the Organic Chemicals Division of GDC. 

According to Mr Franklin, the change 
of name to Antara Chemicals, division of 
General Dyestuff Corporation, more ac- 
curately characterizes the general product 
line of GAF, sold by Antara. 


e 3-Fold Plan to Aid European 
Productivity Outlined 


A three-fold long-range plan to “in- 
crease Western Eurovean productivity and 
assure enterprise in 
Europe” was outlined by Herbert L Wer- 
ner, head of Werner Textile Consultants 
and P O M Company-Industrial Con- 
sultants before 41 top Western European 
textile industrialists at the St Moritz Hotel 
in New York last month. Part of a two- 
week program planned by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
session represented the first International 


survival of free 


Textile Management Conference, and was 
attended by textile industrialists from 16 
Western European countries. 

Mr Werner’s three-fold plan urged 
European industrialists to: (1) change their 
mental attitudes toward employees, mar- 
kets and business practices in general; 
(2) place greater stress on human relations 
in all aspects of their business activities; 
and (3) make special efforts to inculcate 
in their young people such American prin- 
ciples as the dignity of the individual, 
equality of opportunity, the importance 
of self-reliance and understanding rather 
than fear of authority. 

Informal exchange of ideas on modern 
management methods highlighted the con- 
ference. Participating with Mr Werner in 
the symposium were the following mem- 
bers of the Werner-P O M staff: Rudolph 
M Ashner, partner; William B Sears, chief 
engineer, Stephen I Rudo, research direc- 
tor, and Robert Borden, senior field engi- 
neer. They spoke respectively on “Manage- 
ment—Its Objectives and Methods’; “Ma- 
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Five direct descendants of the late Charles Morningstar, who 
in 1851 founded the parent company of Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc, are shown in the New York office under the portrait of the 
late Joseph Morningstar, the son of the founder, and father 


of the present company owners. 


Left to right: Captain Joe Barry Morningstar, great-grandson 
of the founder; Percy Morningstar, grandson, of Boston, who 
heads the New England office; Karl Illava of Greenwich, Conn, 
sculptor grandson who adopted the original Hungarian family 
name; Joseph Morningstar, of New York, president; and Robert 
Morningstar of New York, who heads the textile chemical 


division. 


Another great-grandson, Thomas Morningstar, son of Joseph 
has just returned to the company after a tour of duty with the 
U S Navy. Richard Morningstar, son of Percy, is a radio and 


television actor. 


chinery—Its Utilization By Management’; 
“Materials—Selecting and Testing of Na- 
tural and Artificial Fibers”; “Manpower— 
Training and Advancement”. 
Methods of Marketing” 
covered by Kendrick J Hurley, partner 
of the Piedmont Southern Company. 


Selection, 


“Modern were 


In addition to members of the Werner 
organization, representatives of American 
textile mills and textile machinery manu- 
facturers and the heads of other industrial 
and management consulting organizations 
took part in the discussion. 

The conference was welcomed by Wil- 
liam H Joyce, Jr, assistant administrator 
for production of ECA. The textile project 
was under the direction of Curtis Ander- 
son, of ECA, manager, 
assisted by four project managers—Stephen 
MacRae, Lee Cornell, Wallace Jeffords, 
Jr, and George M Powell. 


textile project 


e Amsco to Distribute Cyanuric 
Chloride for Nilok 


Nilok Chemicals, Inc (Niagara Falls, 
N Y) has appointed the American Mineral 
Spirits Company (New York, N Y) as 
Eastern Sea- 
board States for their cyanuric chloride. 
Amsco district offices are located in Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Rahway, N J, New York, 
N Y, Providence, R I, and Boston, Mass. 


exclusive distributor in the 
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e Heyden Purchases New 
Texas Site 


Heyden Chemical Corporation has pur- 
chased sixty acres of land adjacent to the 
Houston Ship Channel, Houston, Texas, 
to be used as the site for a plant to pro- 
duce methanol and other products. 


e ASA Committee Approves 
Standards for Rayon Fabrics 


The Consumer Goods Committee of 
the American Standards 
recommended approval of the proposed 
Rayon Fabrics 
at a meeting on November 27, at ASA 
headquarters. These standards will now 
be submitted to ASA’s Standards Council 
for final disposition. The Council is the 
ultimate authority on approval of all 
standards before they can become Ameri- 


can Standards. 


Association has 


American Standards for 


e Price Schedule on Aerosol 
OT-B Reduced 


American Cyanamid has reduced the 
price schedule on the recently-introduced 
Aerosol OT-B wetting agent by approxi- 
mately 15%. The product is a concen- 
trated quick-dissolving powder that can 
be shipped in nonreturnable fiber drums. 
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@ 1952 Officers, ACCCE 


The following officers have been elected 
to serve the Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Inc for 
1952: i 

President ERWIN DI CYAN 

Vice President...EARL D STEWART 
WM C BOWDEN, JR 

FOSTER D SNELL 

Newly-elected Councilors (for 3 years) 
include Robert S Aries, Elliot A Haller, 
Hugo Klein, Clarence E Mange, and Rob- 
ert V Siebel. Hold-over Councilors include 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


past president Percy E Landolt, Carl Bus- 
sow, Charles Davidoff, Chester L Knowles, 
Harry A Kuhn, Jos H McCabe, Nicholas 
M Molnar, A Rooseboom, Maurice S Sage, 
Frank A Strauss and Lincoln T Work. 


e New TRI Officers and 
Trustees 


The newly-elected slate of officers and 
trustees of the Textile Research Institute 
follows: 


President—ANDRE BLUMENTHAL, 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co, Inc 

Vice President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee—PERCY S HOWE, 
JR, American Thread Company 

Treasurer—DR DONALD H POWERS, 
Warner-Hudnut, Co, Inc 

Secretary—PAUL C ALFORD, JR, Tex- 
tile Research Institute 

New trustees include SYDNEY M 
CONE, JR, Cone Mills Corp; A G ASH- 
CROFT, Alexander Smith, Inc; RUSSELL 
B NEWTON, Dan River Mills, Inc; and 
DR W H CHURCH, du Pont. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Douglas C Newman 


@ Newman Heads Sales of 
duPont Organic Chemicals 


All sales activities of the du Pont Com- 
pany’s Organic Chemicals Department 
were brought under one general director 
December 1, with DOUGLAS C NEW- 
MAN taking over the new position. He 
moves up from sales director of the dye- 
stuffs division. 

On the same date, DR MILES A 
DAHLEN became director of sales, dye- 
stuffs division, and GORDON M 
MARKEE, director of sales, fine chemicals 
division. H J SWEZEY has been ap- 
pointed director of sales of the export 
division, and J PRESTON WILLS, man- 


Gordon M Markle 


ager of export sales. The export business 
of the entire department is now put in 
one sales division for the first time. 


eProf Schwarz 2nd Harold 
Dewitt Smith Memorial 
Medal Recipient 


PROFESSOR EDWARD M SCHWARZ, 
head of the Textile Division, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was hon- 
ored during the recent 3-day meeting of 
Committee D-13 (Textiles), ASTM as the 
second recipient of the Harold Dewitt 
Smith Memorial Medal. The award is 
endowed by Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Inc of Boston as a testimonial to the 
memory of Mr Smith, a prominent textile 
scientist. 


@ Girdler Appoints New 
Eastern District Manager 

ELLIS T BECK is the new Eastern Dis- 
trict Manager of the Votator Division of 
The Girdler Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
He succeeds SAMUEL WELCH, who re- 
signed on October 31. Announcement of 
Mr Beck’s appointment was made by John 
E Slaughter, Jr, Girdler vice president. 


e Lippman to Manage 
CEC Labs 


The Commonwealth Engineering Com- 
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Alfred Lippman, Jr 


pany, Dayton, O, has appointed ALFRED 
LIPPMAN, JR, as general manager of its 
laboratories. 

Mr Lippman was previously with the 
Bay Chemical Company, a division of 
Morton Salt Company, for 19 years, the 
last 12 of which he was manager in charge 
of production, research and development. 

The company has also announced the 
appointment of DR LEO J NOVAK as 
chief of its Biological Laboratory Divi- 
sion, which has been engaged for the last 
fourteen years in working with Dextran 
and its derivatives. 

Dr Novak was formerly technical di- 
rector of Ethicon Suture Laboratories. 


Leo J Novak 
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D G Rogers 


e Rogers Assumes National 
Aniline Presidency 


The appointment of D G ROGERS to 
the presidency of the National Aniline 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, became effective on December 1. 

Mr Rogers, executive vice-president of 
National Aniline since October 1950, suc- 
ceeds EM MAXWELL, who for some time 
has been absent because of Illness. 


e Burns to Receive Perkin 
Medal 


ROBERT M BURNS, chemical director 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Mur- 
ray Hill, N J, will be the 46th recipient 
of the Perkins Medal on January 4th at 
the ,Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The 
award is an outstanding honor conferred 
by the Society of Chemical Industry for 
achievement in American industrial chem- 
istry. 


@ ACS Selects Chairman for 
121st National Meeting 


DR HANS O KAUFFMANN, director 
of research and development of the Buf- 
falo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc, has 
been chosen general chairman of the 121st 
national meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society to be held in Buffalo from 
March 23 to March 27, 1952, according to 
an announcement by George M Bramann 
of the Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
chairman of the Society’s Western New 
York Section. 


® Holmes Upped by Stauffer 


Stauffer Chemical Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of ERNEST 
G HOLMES as sales manager, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, Houston Sales District. 
Mr Holmes was formerly Manager of the 
Weslaco, Texas branch. The Houston sales 
district covers the states of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico. 
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R G MacDougall 


@ MacDougall New General 
Manager of Warwick 
Department 


ROBERT GORDON MACDOUGALL 
replaces the late Albert Leitstein as gen- 
eral manager of the Featured Fabric 
Department of the Warwick 
Division of Sun 


Finishes 
Chemical 
Chemical Corporation. 

Mr MacDougall has a background of 
25 years in advertising and promotion, the 
last 9 of which have been with Warwick. 
His duties will include the promotion of 
with 


Company, 


textile chemical sales, special em- 
phasis on Impregnole and Norane water 


repellents. 


@ Alexander Smith Names 
Sales Engineer 


EDMUND S LAMONT has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for the Products 
Division of Alexander Smith, Inc, ac- 
cording to Frank H Higgins, company 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Division. 

In his new position, Mr Lamont will 
direct the marketing of processes and pro- 
ducts developed by the Division, which 
was responsible for development of the 
Harristrip and Textralizing processes. He 
was formerly sales representative for the 
Merrimac Division of the Monsanto 


Chemical Company. 


@ Huber Named Cleveland 
Office Manager by Hercules 


RICHARD L HUBER has been named 
manager of the Cleveland office of the 
Cellulose Products Department, Hercules 
Powder Company. The Cleveland office, 
previously under the supervision of the 
department’s office in Detroit, will now 
function as an independent branch. 

The area under Mr Huber'’s supervision 
will include Cleveland, Akron and Pitts- 
burgh. Buffalo and Rochester will continue 
to be served by the Detroit office. 

Mr Huber has represented Hercules in 
Cleveland since 1946. 
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R L Jones 


@ RL Jones Becomes Division 
Sales Manager for Royce 
RICHARD L JONES has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Textile Di- 
vision, Royce Chemical Co, Carlton Hill, 
N J, climaxing a career of selling in the 
Pennsylvania territory that began in 1935. 


e Stenstrom Named Sales 
Manager of CCA Affiliate 
JAMES A_ STENSTROM has 
named sales manager of Canadian Chem- 
Ltd, which 
petrochemical plant on a 
Edmonton, Alberia. The 
will be in 


been 
ical Company is now erect- 
ing a large 
430-acre site at 
sales office of the company 
Montreal, and a selling organization is 
now leing established for the distribution 
of the plant's Canada, the 
United States and other markets. 


output in 


@ Guernsey to Direct Kamen 
Soap Sales 

Kamen Soap Products, Inc, New York, 
N Y, has announced the appointment of 
F H GUERNSEY as director of sales. Mr 
Guernsey, who was formerly with E F 
Drew & Co, Inc and the Cowles Chemical 
Co, will direct program 
for marketing the company’s line of soaps, 
synthetic detergents, distilled fatty acids, 
stearic acid, red oil, hydrogenated oils, 


a nation-wide 


sulfonated oils, etc. 


F H Guernsey 











Robert E Smith 


® Smith to Head Acrilan Sales 


ROBERT E SMITH, former assistant 
manager of the Staple Sales Division, 
American Viscose Corporation, has been 
appointed Acrilan sales manager for the 
Chemstrand Corporation. Mr Smith has 
been assisitng in experimental work on 
the new acrylic fiber for the past several 
months. He began his association with 
American Viscose in 1940. 


@ Brubaker Joins Witco 


HARRY M BRUBAKER has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of the 
Carbon Black Division of Witco Chemical 
Company. He will occupy offices at 311 
Evans Building in Akron, Ohio. 

Before joining Witco, Mr Brubaker 
was with B F Goodrich’s Hycar Division, 
the Phillips Chemical Company, and the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Company. 


e RH Funke, Jr Commissioned 
in USCG 

RUDOLPH HERMAN FUNKE, JR was 
among a group of 78 men who were com- 
missioned on November 21st with the rank 
of Ensign, U S Coast Guard Reserve, fol- 
lowing a successful completion of an ex- 
tensive 4-month course at the U S Coast 
Guard Academy. 

Ensign Funke, a graduate of Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute and an AATCC 
member, is serving on the cutter Mariposa, 
which operates from Staten Island, N Y. 


@e Cloney Assumes New Antara 
Post 


JAMES M CLONEY has been appointed 
product manager for surfactants and re- 
lated chemical products of Antara Chemi- 
cals, a division of General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration. 

Mr Cloney formerly handled sales of 
all Antara products on the West Coast, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. He 
joined Antara in 1946 as a field salesman, 
working out of the New York office. 
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Philip Swartz 


@ Dexter Appoints 
Pennsylvania Service 
Representative 


PHILIP SWARTZ was recently named 
Pennsylvania sales and service representa- 
tive for the Dexter Chemical Corporation. 
He has been active in textile fields for 
over 25 years, most recently in chemical 
sales. 

Mr Swartz has been working closely 
with the problem of electrostatics on tex- 
tiles, and will be introducing Dextrol 
Lekrostat B, the new Dexter antistatic 
agent, to Pennsylvania throwsters, weav- 
ers, dyers and finishers of acetate, viscose 
rayons, nylon and the newer synthetics. 





Walter E Wenck 


@ Wenck Joins Emkay 
WALTER E WENCK has joined the 
sales staff of the Emkay Chemical Com- 
pany and will operate from Gastonia, N C 
to sell and service Emkay’s line in the 
Carolinas and Tennessee. Mr Wenck in re- 
cent years has been a dyer at Patrician Dye 
Works in Columbia, Pa and Clifton, N J. 
Previously, he obtained considerable dye- 
ing experience in Canada and Mexico 


e Putnam Appointed to 
ACC Post 
BORDON R PUTNAM, JR has been 
appointed Supervisor of Market Research 
in the New Product Development Depart- 
ment of American Cyanamid Company. 





OBITUARY 


J REESE DANIEL 


REESE DANIEL died suddenly in the 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, on 
October 12th at the age of 49. 

Born in Dawson, Ga, Mr Daniel at- 
tended elementary schools there, and later, 
Lanier High School in Macon. He came 
to Charlotte, N C, in 1920 and studied 
at Brown’s Business College. His entrance 
into the dyestuff business came in 1926 
with General Dyestuff Corporation, where 
he remained until 1943 as a member of 
the office staff and later in the sales de- 
partment of the Southern office. He was 
with the Calco Chemical Division from 
1943 to 1944 at which time he joined the 
sales staff of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Co in Charlotte, where he re- 
mained until the time of his death. 

Mr Daniel, son of the late J M Daniel, 
is survived by his wife, son and mother. 
He was a member of the Masonic Order of 
Sanford, N C. 

Funeral services were held in Charlotte. 
Burial was in Greenville, S C, where he 
made his home for the greater part of 
his business career. 
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CHARLES D POTTER 


HARLES D POTTER, Southern Man- 

ager for the E J Feeley Company of 
Boston for the past 15 years, died on 
October 21 in Charlotte hospital after an 
illness of 10 days. He was 54. 

Born on November 8, 1896, in New 
Bedford, Mass, Mr Potter spent his early 
years in Valleyfield, Quebec. At McGill 
University, he was an outstanding hockey 
player and was, at one time, a member 
of the Canadian Davis Cup tennis team. 
Following his graduation from McGill, he 
enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and served as a pilot and lieutenant in 
World War I, during which he was 
wounded several times in his three years 
Overseas. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Mr Potter became connected with the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 
which was later absorbed by the Chemical 
Division of E I du Pont de Nemours & 
Co, Inc. He spent fifteen years with du 
Pont at Perth Amboy, N J, and later in 
Charlotte, where he came to live in 1928. 

Mr Potter was a member of the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, Phi Psi Fraternity 
and the Myers Park Club. 


Surviving are his wife, daughter and 
two brothers. 
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New York Section ..........--eeeeeeeeeeerres 


Your Host, The 
P. J. Wood 
Floor Plans of Exhibit Areas 
Panel Announced for Symposium 
Former Governor Harold G. Hoffman to Speak at Annual Banquet 

Olney Medal to Be Awarded to Raymond W. Jacoby. 
J. Spencer Love to Speak at Mixed Fibers Symposium Luncheon. . 
Intersectional Contest Committees ese seene eee 
Abstracts of Technical Papers 
The Wet Processing Industry 
P. J. Wood 
Historical Sketches of Student Paper Principles 
Olney Medal Award: 
The Medalist—The Man 
The Medalist—The Scientist (Parks) .. ‘ 
Olney Medal Award Presentation (Rabold) 
That Most Explosive Word (Jacoby) 
Roy Presents Midwest Section Paper 
Breaks Several Attendance Records .. 
First ADR Award Presented to Hayek and Chromey 
Councilors Meet 
Annual Banquet ........ 
President’s Address (Rabold) 
Presentation of Honorary Award to Hugh ‘Christison 
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The Effect of Agitation on Dyeing (Part I—Wool and Acid 
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The Continuous Dyeing of Nylon Fabrics (Rhode Island Section) 
A Simplified Method for the Determination of the Oil Content 
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The Relating of Laboratory Data to Mill Practice 
phia Section) 
Spectrophotometric 
tral Section) 
The Strip-Tester 
sional Change in Woven Rayon Fabrics 
Wool Group: ° 
Dyeing of Wool with Vat Colors with Particular Emphasis on 


the Anthraquinone Types (Weber) 
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Dyeing 


Studies of Continuous (South Cen 


An Instrument Designed to ‘Measure Dimen- 
(New York Section) 


and 
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Stripping of Wool Dyes with Protection Against Chemical 
Damage (Leonard & Beck) ........-..6-+6.055- 

The Worsted-Mill Laboratory (Medde and Morally) 

Synthetics Group: 

Nylon Dyeing—Theory and Practice (Douglas) hae ee 

Studies in Textile Printing: Practical Applications of the 
Analytical Method (Greene, Klein & Fordemwalt) .... 

Odor Prevention in Resin Treated Fabrics (Fluck, Keppler 


Cooke & Zimmerman) 
The Finisher’s Position 
(Richardson) 
The Printing of Synthe tic: <— Tre nds and Mill Problems ¢ Me Le ean} 
General Technical Meeting: 
A Business Approach to Consumer Standards 


Regarding "New Synthetic Fabrics 


( Blaisdell) 


The Water-Pollution Problem (Cox) ................. 
The Economics of the Textile Industry (Angney) 
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The Measurement of Static Electricity on Fabrics (Hayek and 


Chromey ) errr rT Teer 
The Interrelationship of Functional Fabric Properties Resulting 
from the Use of Special Textile Finishes (Oecesterling) 
The Relation between Fiber Properties and Apparent Abrasion 


Resistance (Gagliardi and Nuessle) ..............0.000005 

Improved Fatty Intermediates for Textile Fini shing (Arm- 
CO , ee ere ee ee Pe 7 ee Pe 
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Control of the Caustic-Silicate Ratio in Peroxide Bleaching 
Liquors (Ballou, Roarke and Gantz) .................60..5. 

Package Dyeing (Caswell) ..............++. 

A New Type of Non-Woven Fabric (Ryan) ieaae 

Control of J Boxes and Steamers in Continuous: Bleaching 
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Studies with Titanium as an Agent for imparting Durable Fire 
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Copper in Textiles to Be Rubberized; Proposed New Method ‘for 
Determination of Injurious Copper (Weiss, Hoffmann and Lee) 
Core-Sampling Tube for Raw Wool, Experiments with a Small 

Rotary (Le Compte, Keller & Davis) .................. 
Correction (Re: “‘A a Method for the Determination of the 
Oil Content of Textiles” 


Cotton Fabrics, Finishing of Woven (Drubker) ....ccccccccccece 
Cotton Fabrics, Trends in the Chemical Processing of (Scott) 
Cotton Fibers, The Influence of Urea and Melamine Resin Finishes 
on the Mechanical Properties of (Aenishaenslin) ...... 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 
One Hundred and Seventy-Fifth ............... 
One Hundred and Seventy-Sixth .................ccceuuee 
One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh ......... 
One Hundred and Seventy-Eighth .................+.. wat ea 
Cure of Urea-Formaldehyde Resins with Alkaline Catalysts (Gag- 
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Determination of Starch and Some Practical Applications, The Per- 
chloric-Acid Method for the (Sink and Worth).......-.+++- 
Determination of the Oil Content of Textiles, A Simplified Method 
for the (Northern New England Section) ....--.+-++++es+++ 
Determination of the Strength of Dyeings (Godlove) ............ 


Development of Light-Fastness Standards of the Society of meets 
and Colourists (Fastness Tests Co-ordinating Committee) . 


Developments in the Dyeing and Finishing of Synthetics, Prese nt 
and Future (Brosnan) .......scccccecscccccccrenccetsecsses 
Differences on Wool Flannel, Accuracy of Visual Judgments of 
Color (Davidson) ....ccccccccccccccccccrevecssssccsscseecs 
Dilemma, Detergents—A (Edelstein) .....-....00seeeeesceeeeeee 


Dimensional Change Meter—Measurement of Shrinkage and Elonga- 
tion of Woven Fabrics, The AATCC Dynamic (Johnstone).... 
Dimensional Change in Woven Rayon Fabrics, The Strip-Tester— 
An Instrument Designed to Measure (New York Section) 
Drycleaning Committee Reactivated 
Dry-Cleaning Processes (Fulton) 
Dry-in Process for Bleaching Wool, 
ley, Kauffmann and Kibbel) 
Drying of Textiles, Infrared Radiant (Tiller and Lautner) 
Dues Payments, Personal 
Dye Manufacturers, Notice to 
Dyeing and Finishing of Synthetics 
ments im the (Brosmam) ....ccccccccrcccccscccccsccscccece 
Dyeing and Wet-Finishing Dynel Fabrics (Feild) 
Dyeing by the Hot-Oil Process (Williams) ...........+-e-eeeee05 
Dyeing of Algosols on Hosiery (Bridges) 
Dyeing of Chemstrand Acrylic Fiber, Introduction to 
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(Woodruff) .. 
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Dyeing of Nylon Fabrics, The Continuous (Rhode Island Section) .. 
Dyeing of Synthetic Fibers, Current Trends in the (Choquette).... 


Dyeing of Vat Colors, Continuous (Gainble) ..............+...5. 
Dyeing of Wool with Vat Colors with Particular Emphasis on the 

ee Be ee ere 
Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics, Present and Future Trends in the 


(Felgendreger & Fritz) 
Dyeing, Package (Caswell) 
Dyeing (Part I—Wool and Acid Dyes), 

(Northern Mew England Section) ....cssscccccccccccsccce 
Dyeing Practice, Contemporary Vat (Clark) .............eee00% 
Dyeing Process, The Standfast Molten-Metal Continuous (Weid- 

ED. 6S rahe E66 HO O69:6.065'5:955:4666:6.06:9:0649 6 oe bb6 60455504440 
Dyeing Process, White Mineral Oil for Use in the Hot-Oil (Rhodes) 


The Effect of Agitation on 


Dyeing, Spectrophotometric Studies of Continuous (South-Central 
DE . C-Cme 6 snet tang eon C66 Coes eb tew ease eae Rete eek ° 
Dyeing Strengths, The Weber-Fechner Law and (Godlove) ...... 
Dyeing—Theory and Practice, Nylon (Douglas)..............06. 
Dyeing, Time and Temperature Control—Two Important Factors 
SND 50 \kis0 diueiack. wid Were aRe eb aal.aid here Ale wed eee 
Dyeing Wool in Mixtures with Other Fibers, The Problem of 
I eeu ea aislace wie gies bran sea ¥ sce E arson 46 bee ham 
Dyeings, Determination of the Strength of (Godlove) ............ 
Dyes in the Textile Industry, Modern Use of Vat (Luscian)...... 
Dyes, TURMENPGIRSION GE CIERUIEE) acces ccccccesccccccsscccece 
Dyes with Protection against Chemical Damage, Stripping of Wool 
EM ic crete a cing Wehr Sk OS ad dite. wim chara ®inetebie 
Dyes, Wool and Acid (Part I), The Effect of Agitation on Dyeing 
(Northern New England Section) ...........ccccccccecece 
Dynamic Dimensional Change Meter—Measurement of Shrinkage 
and Elongation of Woven Fabrics, The AATCC (Johnstone) .. 
Dynel Fabrics, Dyeing and Wet-Finishing (Feild)............... 
Economics of the Textile Industry, The (Angney) .............. 


Effect of Agitation on Dyeing (Part I—Wool and 
(Werther New Magiand Section) «oo... ccc csewcssccces 
Efficiency Rating of Washing Machines, The (Wollner & Anderson) 


Acid Dyes), The 


Eighth Olney Medal Awarded to R. W. Jacoby .................0- 
Election Results, 19062 AATCC Officers ...... cc cccccccccccccccs 
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Electrical Resistance of Textile Materials, The (Hayek & Chromey) . 


Electricity on Fabrics, The Measurement of Static (Hayek & 
Ce ORR ESS ERE EL eae a eee 
Elongation of Woven Fabrics, The AATCC Dynamic Dimensional 
Change Meter—-Measurement of Shrinkage and (Johnstone) .. 
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Equipment and Materials, AATCC, Catalog of Test................ 
Eemmemessom, The GOGh Tmitting Arte. ..c.o... cc ccsccccccccsccoceces 
Experiments with a Small Rotary Core-Sampling Tube for Raw 
Wool (LeCompte, Keller & Davis).............cccsccccccs 
European Textile Conferences in 1951, AATCC Participation in 
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Evaluation of the Wear Resistance of Nonwoven Fabrics, Labora- 
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Fabric, A New Type of Non-Woven (Ryan) .................:- 
Fabric, Fulling Characteristics of a Light-weight Woolen (La Fleur) 
Fabric Properties Resulting from the Use of Special Textile 
Finishes, The Interrelationship of Functional (Oesterling) 
Fabrics Derived from Synthetic Fibers, Some Aspects of the Chemi- 
ie Cr I iio ciere eh-d's 6-0 dc b vic eis tr¥08eeue 
Fabrics, Dyeing and Wet-Finishing Dynel (Feild) 
Fabrics, Finishing of Woven Cotton (Drukker) ................. 
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Fabrics Made of Synthetic Fibers, Machinery for Finishing Woven 
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Fabrics Made of Synthetic Fibers, Some Observations on the 
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Fabrics, Odor Prevention in Resin Treated (Fluck, Keppler, 


Cooke & Zimmerman) 
Fabrics, Present and Future Trends in the Dyeing of Woolen Fabries 
(Felgendreger and Fritz) 
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| Improved Fatty Intermediates for Textile Finishing 


| Intermediates for Textile Finishing, Improved Fatty 
| Interrelationship 


| J Boxes and Steamers in Continuous Bleaching, Control of 


Fabrics, The AATCC Dynamic Dimensional Change Meter—Measure- 
ment of Shrinkage and Elongation of Woven (Johnstone) . 


Fabrics, The Continuous Dyeing of Nylon (Rhode Island Section) 
(Rich- 


Fabrics, The Finisher’s Position Regarding New Synthetic 
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Fabrics, The Measurement of Static Electricity on (Hayek & 
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Fastness Standards of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, Develop- 


ment of the Light- (Fastness Tests Co-ordinating Committee) 
Fastness Tests, and ‘“‘On-Tone” Fading, Perceptibiilty and Accepta- 
bility of Color Changes in (Godlove) 
Fatty Intermediates for Textile Finishing, Improved (Armstrong).. 
Fiber, Introduction to Dyeing of Chemstrand Acrylic (Woodruff) .. 
Fiber Properties and Apparent Abrasion Resistance, The Relation 
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Fiber V in Wool Blends, Quantitative Determination of Nylon, 
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MAKES FINISHES MORE DURABLE... 


RHONITE R-! 
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ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Be wise and thrifty. Get full details of 
unique new RHONITE R-1 textile finish. RHONITE, LYKOPON ore trade-morks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries, 








PENETRANTS *e DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS ® REPELLENTS *@ FINISHES 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





© CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS - 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 








WANTED—dyer experienced on synthetic—filament and 
spun—fabrics and blends. Excellent opportunity—em- 
ployment in south with large, well-established company. 
All applications must include full details of work experi- 
ence, background and salary expected. Write Box No. 212. 


WANTED :— Technical representative. Man with tech- 
nical education and experience in textile finishing to dem- 
onstrate and sell chemical specialties for established chem- 
ical manufacturer. Please submit complete personal and 
professional resume. Write Box No. 223. 
NIGHT OVERSEER 
of dyeing or finishing 








or — ass’t. supt., etc. 
There are excellent full-time opportunities in the field of 
technical sales. 
IF: You want a high income 
You want security 
You are a college graduate 
You have five years’ experience in 
textile wet processing 
You are under 40. Reply Box No. 225 





WANTED: COTTON FINISHING CHEMIST. Ex- 
perience in cotton and rayon dyeing and finishing essential. 
Position will require development and evaluation of dye- 
ing assistants and fabric finishes in laboratory or surface 
active chemicals manufacturer along with technical service 
duties. Write Box No. 226. 


WANTED: WARP SIZING CHEMIST for laboratory 
development and field evaluation of warp sizing products. 





Experience in the sizing of rayon and blended spun fiber 
yarns required. Write Box No. 227. 





WANTED: New England manufacturer of chemical spe- 
cialties wants chemist. Must have textile school training. 


Write Box No. 231. 


XVI . AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


WANTED: Salesman to sell textile specialties in New 
England. State experience, age, etc. Write Box No. 230. 





PLANT MANAGER: Screen and machine printing, with 
over 20 years of practical color-matching and finishing 
experience with Vats, Rapidogens, Indigosols, Acetate, 
Acid, Direct and Basic Dyes for application and discharge 
printing on cottons, rayons, silks, acetate and nylon ma- 
terials, presently employed, desires to make a change. 
Write Box No. 232. 

POSITION WANTED: Manufacturer’s agent desires to 
sell additional dyestuff and textile chemical lines. Experi- 
enced graduate chemist with following in Southern states. 
Highest references. Write Box No. 235. 








WANTED: TEXTILE ORGANIC CHEMIST. Ex- 
perienced in the manufacture of cellulose acetate and the 
newer synthetic yarns. Position will permit development 
and evaluation of yarn and fiber treatments and lubricants, 
and their presentation to fiber manufacturers. Write Box 
No. 237. 

WANTED: ORGANIC CHEMIST. Experienced in ap- 
plication of Naphthols, Bases, Salts, Stabilized Azoics, for 
Dyestuff Company in Metropolitan area. Send resume and 
salary requirements. Write Box No. 238. 








POSITION WANTED: HEAD DYER. Over 12 years 
experience bleaching, dyeing, finishing cotton, rayon goods 
and woolen mixtures in Scandinavia. Six years as techni- 
cal representative for dyestuffs and textile auxiliaries. Age 
35, married ; references. Languages, English and German. 
Write Box No. 239. 

WANTED: DYER experienced on cotton and rayon 
skeins, direct and vat colors, using Buhlman and Klauder 
Weldon machines. Located near N. Y. C. Good salary. 
Write Box No. 240. 
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POSITION WANTED: EXPERIENCED DYER of 
major fibers on jigs, boxes, and hussongs. Graduate textile 
chemist and colorist of well accredited textile college. At 
present employed as jig dyer, assistant to superintendent. 
Seeks position with a good future. Married veteran. Write 
Box No. 241. 





TECHNICAL SERVICE MAN WANTED: The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Textile Research Department has excellent 
opportunities for men, with 3-5 years’ experience in cotton 
and rayon dyeing and finishing. Graduates in textile 
chemistry preferred. These positions call for research and 
development work in the Procter & Gamble laboratories 
and technical service work in the textile industry. Replies 
are held in confidence. Write Textile Research Depart- 
ment, The Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati 17, 
Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED: College graduate with 8-10 
years experience in dyestuffs and chemicals desires sales 
position. Has excellent accounts. New England territory 
preferred. Write Box No. 242. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
Nationally known manufacturer of chemical processing 
specialties for the textile industry is seeking textile chem- 
ist-salesman. Must be a graduate of textile college, with 
sales experience and working knowledge of cotton and 
rayon finishing mill processes. Age 26 to 35. Give com- 
plete resume of training and experience in first letter. This 
is an excellent opportunity if you can qualify. Replies will 


be held in strict confidence. Write Box No. 243. 


NOTICE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE RESTRICTED TO 
HELP WANTED — POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (Wanted or For Sale) 
OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 
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DURING 1952ccceseeococceo 


THE AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER WILL APPEAR 


ON THE FOLLOWING DATES 


JANUARY .... 7-21 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION, PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 


CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 





*A.A.T.C.C. Convention Issue 
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ANTHOMINE added to 
dye bath assures uni- 
form and solid shades 
when dyeing TIPPY and 
BLENDED WOOLS. 


ANTHOMINE increases 
the affinity of wool fibres 
for dyestuffs in ALL wool 
dyeing operations. 

This results in LEVEL 
SHADES when dyeing 
STOCK, YARN or PIECE 
GOODS. 













In addition to EVEN 
DYEING, the use of 
ANTHOMINE means: 
Brighter, fuller shades, 
greater color yield 
Quicker, better exhaus- 
tion of the dyebath 
Softer, more pleasing 
“hand” 

Reduced processing time 








Send for Technical Service Bulletin #203-100.2 
complete information, including how to use 
ANTHOMINE for Top Dyeing—Pressure or 
Package Dyeing—Leveling Unevenly Dyed Yarn 
or Shady Pieces—Dyeing Metallized Colors, etc. 





AC 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 45 Years InZe 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 
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In everything 
there is 

one “finest.” 
In soaps 

and detergents 
it's 


In 1896, when Namico 
was founded, the pace 
was set for its growth. 
A family business now 
as then, it still is guided 
by the original tradition 
of honest good service. 


We would like to thank 
you—our many customers 
and friends—for your 


continued patronage. 


National Milling & Chemical Co. 


Vudustrial Soap Products Siuce 1896 


VI, XX 4603 NIXON, 


Xil 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA 27, PA. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Excellent Level Dyeing Pr oper ties 
Very Good enue to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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IT'S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


SCOURCLEANS 








For Wool, Cotton and Rayon 
Best for Oil Removal 


USE SCOURCLEAN A 
For Scouring in Soft Water 


USE SCOURCLEAN X 
For Scouring in Hard Water 














Export Agents 
HOWARD G. GODFREY 
AND CO., INC. 


RICHMOND 
0) | PERSO) Vor Ys Pode 42° Fourth Ave. 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
CHEMICAL . 
Cable Address 
COMPANY 


Godfreyarn 
1041.43 FRANKFORD AVE INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 
e 


So. Office: 
205 S. Church St. 
Charlotta, N. C. 





The name that means 
leadership in 


CHEMICAL 


SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
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CARO CW 


Patent Pending 


COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


WATER SOLUBLE 


/ NO FUMES 

/ NO FIRE HAZARD 

/ NO AFFECT ON COPPER OR BRASS 
Y APPLIED COLD 


Meets ALL Government Specifications Calling for 
COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


CAROLINA ANILINE & EXTRACT CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 












Have you ordered this handsome Binder 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
SPECIALIZED IN THE 
MANUFACTURING OF 

HI-TEST CORRUGATED 







for your American 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ONLY ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
$3.50 PORTER. 
POSTPAID _ It opens flat for easy refer- 
ence. 





Please send check with order to: 





STANDARD 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER CORRVGATED CASE CVRP. 
44 EAST 23rd STREET Manufacturers of Corrugated Shipping Gores 


on Sane en RIDGEFIELD - NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONES: MEW YORK © PEnnsylvania 6-8583 * NEW JERSEY * MOrsemere 6-5200 
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“Come “ere, you!” said Cal Gon, as he snapped up 
another iron ion and came up for a breather. He shoved 
a couple of surface bubbles 
aside just in time to hear the 
44 brash new chemist say, 
“Hey, Chief! Your troubles 
are over!” 
“Turn blue!” said the Old 
Man, who had a couple of 
jive-minded kids besides his 
other troubles. 
“Not me, Chief,” said the 
chemist. “But this batch of 
fabric will. This batch is going to be as blue and clear 
as a mid-summer sky.” 

“Don’t take any bets on it, son,” said the Old Man. 
“Our luck hasn’t been so good lately. And if the colors 
don’t start coming a little better around here pretty 
soon, there’s going to be a house-cleaning.” 

Well, the chemist never batted an eye. In fact, he 
kind of laughed. 

“That's all past history,” he said. “I found out you 
didn’t use Calgon* here. So I ordered some.” 

“Waddaya mean, we don’t use phosphate?” roared 
the Old Man. 

“Didn't say that. I said you didn’t use Calgon.” 
replied the chemist. 

“Calgon, phosphate. Phosphate, Calgon. What’s the 
difference!”’ said the Old Man. 

“Oh, a couple of pennies of cost... and maybe a few 
hundred dollars of results,” said the chemist. “Or 
maybe I should say-—just quality. You see, this Calgon 





outfit specializes in water conditioning. They are the 
fussiest people I know when it comes to purity of 
product. So ve recommended Calgon. We'll get better 

rinsing, better dye dispersion, 


| better scouring. Chief, everything's 
a : going to be better—including our 
finished fabrics and our reject 


= 


record!” 

Cal Gon was ready to burst, 
he was so full of pride . . . and 
iron ions. He had to get out of 

( there, so he just submerged. 

Next time he heard the Old 

Man and the chemist talking, the Old Man was saving, 

“Son, it all worked out just like you said. We need 
more of your kind around here. Son, there'll always be 
a place for you here. And for Calgon, too. You're going to 
go a long way this coming year, Son. Happy New Year!” 
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Calgon is the registered trade mark of Calgon, Inc., for its vitreous sodium phosphate products. 


; calgon, inc. 


HAGAN 
HALL 
BUROMIN 
CALGON 


XXII AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
HAGAN CORPORATION 


HAGAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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for even toning 
of hosiery colors 





If lack of color uniformity between foot, boot and welt 


is a problem, Dynastol provides a sure solution for 


are we leveling out color tones. A special formula dyeing 
rity o 

¢ beter assistant and leveling agent, Dynastol gives you even 
version, color harmony between multi-filament and mono- 


vthing’s 


ling our filament hosiery parts. You have fewer rejects, larger 


* reject volume production, more satisfied customers, and 
7. ony larger profits as a result. 
. and 

out of Another of Fancourts, sure, reliable, high quality prod- 
“d. ‘ . : . , 
he Old ucts, Dynastol is used widely by leading hosiery mills. 
saving, Your experienced Fancourt fieldman has the answers 
ye need . ee ‘ . 
‘sea es ‘ to your dyeing and finishing problems. Write, wire or 
roing to phone for complete information. 

Year!” ' 


‘_ Re. it’s the finish that counts 





W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


516 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
1006 ARNOLD STREET, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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eut corners 


insist on 
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the color outlasts the cloth 


. Yes . . . insist on Dérofast and you 

. insist on the finest colors available. 

SAMPLES Durofast colors are DIRECT colors. Ex- 

: tremely FAST to light and WASHING 

... even without aftertreatments. Also 
Uh to MB cel ml c-StiaMohai-laie-tehiaal-tat it 


* 
TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 


BERKSHIRE ctor an! 


Manufacturing and executive offices; DELAWANNA, N. J 








